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MR. GLADSTONE’S MANIFESTO. 


i shrill exaggeration of a silly young man whose 
relationship to Mr. Guapstone enables him to gain the 
ear of the newspaper reporters has emphasized rather happily 
and conveniently the keynote of the astonishing document 
issued on Monday by his father. Mr. Herpert GLapstTone, 
eagerly bettering instruction, assures us that since the time 
of King Joun (a limitation the reason of which is not imme- 
diately obvious) wealth, intelligence, and education have 
been opposed to the rights of the people. What youth and 
folly thus put in a couple of lines, age and cunning put in 
a couple of columns. Mr. Giapsrone, for very good reasons, 
dares not approach his constituents in Midlothian person- 
ally, but with his pen he is as bold as usual. He refers 
to his addresses in September in a style unconsciously 
modelled on that in which the ingenious Mr. Puncu 
ow by year vindicates his claims as a prophet on the 

ednesday after the Derby. He speaks of the wide and 
warm approval felt in the country for a measure which has 
hardly been approved by any important meeting of English- 
men, unless that meeting was composed of party wirepullers, 
and which has even by such wirepullers been approved 
usually with the most significant vagueness and allowance. 
He prides himself on the disinterested sympathy of Irish- 
Americans and Canadian Frenchmen. He is positively 
encouraged because his plan so swarms with dangers and 
blunders that hardly any two critics have been driven to 
echo each other in exposing one particular part of it. 
He threatens in the most characteristic way the Irish land- 
lords to whom but the other day he acknowledged moral 
responsibility. He invents history in a fashion equally 
characteristic. He patronizes Lord Hartineton and Mr. 
Bricut only, as it would appear, to emphasize an osten- 
tatious silence as to Mr. CoamBertatn. He throws the helve 
after the hatchet by promising Home Rule to Scotland, 
Wales, and Little Peddlington, if only Scotland, Wales, and 
Little Peddlington will vote for him. He represents his 
plan—his elaborate plan—as something of which the details 
do not matter, something which “can be altered to suit 
“intending purchasers.” And above all and throughout 
all there rings the note of hatred and rage towards “the 
“ classes ”—now extended to “ the professions,” or, in other 
words, to almost every educated person in the country—who 
resist his will and see through his mischievous desi, 

On the whole, the reception of this audacious document 
has not been unsatisfactory. It is said to have been admired 
in America, and to be considered fiery and forcible in 

But there has been, even among Mr. GiapsTone’s 
most devoted and most slavish admirers, a certain slack- 
Ress in the usual description of it as the “most magnifi- 
“cent, &c. which a great, dc. statesman ever, and so forth,” 
While it has apparently aroused, and no wonder, the 
bitterest feelings of wrath in quarters where but a very 
short time Mr. Giapstone met with nothing but 
adulation. The principal Liberal organ of that ore the 
country which Mr. GLapsToyE so assiduously the 

ief newspaper read by his own constituents, the faithful 
Scotsman, can hardly contain itself at the calm ignoring of 
fact and argument, the bland assumption that no one differs 
with him save a tion of naughty men, which 
Mr. GLADsTONE’s i It is not 

sympathize to some extent with the puzzled rage of those 
who find themselves, after being for years extolled as the 


of profligate metropolitan opinion, termed “ seceders,” 
“ dwellers in Babel,” opponents of “the upright sense of 
“the nation,” “dependents of class,” and other odious 
things, the very moment that they venture to question the 
infallible decision, the “absolute shall” of Mr. GLiapsTone. 
Nor is it either necessary or pertinent to dwell on the 
fact that this unpleasant awakening might have been 
avoided if only the sufferers had not so stubbornly folded 
their hands to sleep on many precedent occasions. The 
important thing is that there is an awakening ; that the 
infallibility of Mr. Guapstone has come not merely to be 
doubted but to be passionately denied by many to whom 
but yesterday it was an article of faith; and that, while his 
latest encyclical does not appear to have won over a single 
infidel or confirmed a single doubter, its terms and contents 
have evidently embittered the opposition of those who 
oppose his schemes. 

It could indeed hardly be otherwise. Short of the credo 
quia absurdum of his youthful son, short of the attitude of 
mind which, accepting the fact that most, if not all, inielli- 
gent men are against a certain proceeding, infers that this pro- 
ceeding must be right, the perusal of such a document as 
Mr. Gtapstone’s Manifesto can produce nothing but 
astonishment and disgust. A man, renowned, and not 
altogether unjustly renowned, for an extraordinary fertility 
of invention and an exceptional mastery of detail, produces 
in two elaborate Bills a scheme of policy more complicated, 
more minutely worked out, than anything of the kind known 
in the history of his country. It is criticized, and he re- 
torts that “ we are not busied with details and particulars.” 
He has need of an appeal to historical precedents, and to 
find one he has to assert that “We know” (not, mind, 
“ Some of us think,” or “I am of opinion,” or “ It is gene- 
rally held,” but “ We know,” the secure world judges) that 
the factious and unpatriotic conduct of the rump of the 
Whigs in 1793 was “right.” Mr, Guapstone should re- 
write Hamlet, and make CLauptvs, instead of reproaching, 
comfort himself with the example of Cary. Again, he has 
to meet perhaps the most formidable body of criticism 
ever yet devoted to a legislative proposal, and he meets 
it by ye Se there are too many counts in the in- 
dictment. is adversaries have not been satisfied with 
— out a single fault, and, with logic worthy of 

imself and of himself only, Mr. Giapstone assumes that 
they disagree because they have divided the task of accu- 
sation. Yet, again, the argument is forced on him that 
Irish Home Rule cannot stand alone, and that he calmly 
accepts this is perhaps the least surprising thing in the 
woe document. When a gambler of any kind has come 
to the point at which Mr. Guapstonx has arrived, he is 
not likely to be daunted by a mere question of increasing 
the stakes. And hardly more surprising, though even more 
flagitious, is the undercurrent throughout, the expressed 
tendency of the central paragraph, the attempt to hound 
the numbers, the greed, the sense of inferiority of the 
“ lower class” electors, against those “ upper classes” who 
have found Mr. Guapstone out so long, and whom he hates 
accordingly with such an unquenchable hatred. 
It may be hoped, not as a matter of convention only, that 
in this respect he has reckoned to no small extent without 
his host. The most striking lesson of the last election (the 
lesson which, half learnt and wrongly learnt, no doubt 
hurried Mr. Giapstone himself into his present course) is 
that electorates can be bribed and flattered, but may be 


ouly correct judges of politics, as the fore-ordained correctors 


bribed and flattered once too often. It was not the classes 
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or the dependents of classes who utterly beat the Gladstonian 


* erew in London, Liverpool, and Manchester, and who 


mustered in strength amazing and disquieting to Liberals 
in the sacred stronghold of Birmingham itself. They were 
men of the very same class as those to whom Mr, GLADSTONE 
now appeals—men who had held political power long enough 
to acquire some discretion in its exercise, at any rate long 
erough to see through Mr. Guapstone. That process should 
require no Lynceus. It seems to require keener sight 
than most men possess at first, but it is singular that it 
always comes sooner or later. Who are Mr. GiapsTonr’s 
supporters to-day? Is there, putting mere placemen and 
mere hangers-on aside, one man of eminence and intelli- 
gence who has worked with him and esteemed him for any 
length of time? What was Sir Wittiam Harcourt's 
opinion of Mr. Guapstone a few years ago? What Mr. 
Joun Mor.ey’s? what Mr. Parvett’s? It is a curious 
thing when a man’s most intimate friends and followers 
have a habit of successively dropping off. Yet this process 
has with Mr. GLapstonE been constant. Every one must 
remember that admirable passage in the Vewcomes where 
TuHackeray describes the successive alterations for the worse 
which characterized the Colonel’s dinner-parties. Mr. 
Gtapstone, figuratively speaking, has gone through the 
same experience, and he is now “listening to Campion’s 
“ jokes over SuerkicK’s wines.” Tories, Peelites, Whigs, 
Liberals, Radicals themselves of any brains and note have 
deserted him as comrades; freeholders, graduates, ten- 
— town artisans have deserted him as voters. He 


taken to the riff-raff of the Caucus in one capacity, and | 
| due effect through the total absence of any serious attempt 


to the agricultural labourer in the other. It remains to 
be seen whether even these will carry him through, or 
whether the instinct of repulsion which seems to be de- 
veloped in every one by association with Mr. GLADSTONE 
will not show itself here also. 


THE LIBERAL REVOLT. 


ORD HARTINGTON and Mr. Goscuen have devoted 
themselves with admirable energy to the difficult task 
of organizing a Liberal opposition to Mr. GLapstonr’s 
ruinous measures. In Scotland they seem to have obtained 
a certain amount of success, and there can be no doubt that 
they represent the all but unanimous opinion of intelligent 
Liberals in all parts of Great Britain. The few Irish 
Liberals who are left are the most earnest opponents of 
Home Rule. Mr. Guiapsrone has contrived, with singular 
ingenuity, to extinguish his party in Ireland, which has not 
sent a single Liberal representative to Parliament. Mr. 
PaRNELL occupies in that country the position which his 
unworthy confederate holds in England as the absolute 
leader of the Separatist faction. It is not surprising 
that, in the face of a threatened despotism to be exercised 
by their bitter enemies, the Anglicans, the Presbyterians, 
and other Protestant communities, as well as the owners 
of property and the industrial classes, are ready to 
combine for mutua! protection. In England and Scotland 
Lord Harrineton still declines any active co-operation 
with the powerful body which must take the principal part 
in any attempt to defeat the policy of disruption. His 
tactics will be deservedly commended if they are justified by 
success. He evidently hopes to avoid all collision with even 
the narrowest prejudices of any member of his own party 
who may shrink from union with their habitual opponents. 
At Edinburgh Lord Harrineron unnecessarily informed 
his hearers that Lord Sauissury had not the confidence 
of the late or present Parliament. The statement was 
made in answer to Mr. Guapstone’s absurd declaration 
that the conduct of the late Government on its accession to 
office had rendered coercion for ever impossible ; but it is to 
be regretted that the difficulties of common action should be 
increased by a reference to extraneous differences. Mr, GoscHEN 
confines himself more closely to the task of exposing the 
iniquity and folly of the Ministerial measures. Unfortunately 
his preaching apparently only convinces those who are 
already converted. 

In no former controversy has the argument been so en- 
tirely on one side. The Caucuses in their stereotyped reso- 
lutions take no trouble to vindicate either the consistency or 
the wisdom of the leader whom they blindly follow. Their 
managers are well aware that neither to themselves nor to 
the bodies which they manipulated had a thought of Home 
Rule occurred till the elections were over, and the rumour 
of Mr, Guapstone’s treasonable project began to spread 


abroad. Then some of them sought and found salvation in 
the sense of conversion, while others waited for more certain 
knowledge of the decision of the Minister. A zealong 
partisan who professes to have inquired into the opinions of 
the party in various parts of the country boasts that Mr, 
GuapsTonE holds the North of England in the hollow of hig 
hand. It never occurs to the reporter, or to his employers, 
that implicit confidence in a party leader furnishes no argu. 
ment for the proposed revolution. As the Peace Society has 
no influence because it is opposed equally to just and to unjust 
wars, so the instruments of Mr. Giapstonr’s policy add no 
force to a movement in which they are confessedly passive, 
From the hollow of their master’s hand they may at any 
moment be projected in whatever direction may be thought 
most advantageous to himself. If his present object is 
attained, all other parts of the Constitution will be equally 
liable to attack with the aid of the same missiles. If Mr, 
GuapstonE should continue his political activity for a few 
years longer, it is not impossible that he may attempt the 
overthrow of the Monarchy ; and he will almost certainly 
conduct an agitation against the House of Lords. It is at 
least certain that no scruple of consistency, of conscience, 
or of patriotism, will be allowed to interfere with his 
ambitious designs. It is against the supremacy of personal 
caprice in the conduct of public affuirs that the best and 
wisest of the Liberal leaders are now protesting as well 
as against the scheme for the disruption of the United 
Kingdom. Demonstrations of the mischievous absurdities 
of the Bills by Lord Hartinetron, Mr. Goscnen, Sir James 
Srepuen, and Lord Setporye have failed of a part of their 


on the part of their opponents to defend the principles of 
the Bills. 


Mr. Morey in a better cause would not be an unworthy 
antagonist of the ablest master of political controversy ; but 
his speech at Glasgow, which was afterwards answered by 
Mr. GoscuEN at Paisley, included no attempt to answer the 
strictures which have been recognized as just by all com- 
petent judges of the subject. His vindication of the 
tactics which he and his leader now intend to employ 
may perhaps be considered as a tribute to the over 
whelming force of argument with which he has to contend. 
He has probably abandoned the hope of carrying the Bill 
through Committee, and he will be satisfied if he can secure 
a majority for the second reading ; but his chance of even a 
modest triumph depends on the reduction of the measure to 
a vague and unintelligible sketch or outline which may be 
filled up on a future occasion. The great merit of the 
Home Rule Bill is, according to Mr. Mortey, its boundless 
elasticity, which indeed is to be found rather in the con- 
victions of its authors than in the measure which has been 
laid on the table of the House of Commons. Mr, GLapstone 
has since repeated in fuller detail the apology of his most 
confidential colleague. In his opening speech he dwelt with 
solemn emphasis on the inseparable connexion between the 
two Government Bills. It would, as he truly said, and 
as Lord Spencer lately repeated, be an intolerable act of 
baseness to leave the landowners who are entitled to British 
protection at the mercy of the new Irish Legislature. His 
letter to his constituents plainly shows that he is already 
seeking for excuses for the abandonment of the Land 
Purchase Bill. It has not, he complains, been eagerly 
accepted by those who were to be protected by its provisions; 
and consequently the honourable obligation which he ac- 
knowledged a month ago is evidently to Le repudiated. 

The reasons by which Mr. Guapstone justified the ex- 
clusion of Irish members from the Imperial Parliament 
were unanswerable, though, as Sir James StrerHEN showed, 
the arguments on the other. side were equally conclusive. 
Such an antinomy, as it has been called by some philo- 
sophers, or so equally balanced a dilemma is fatal to any 
practical measure to which it applies. Mr. GLapstons, 
with characteristic ingenuity, makes use of t!.e impossibility 
of a choice to ask for the support of all the frieuds of con- 


tinued representation at Westminster aid of all the friends. 


of exclusion. If they will only combine in a vote for the 
second reading, he holds out to each of the two irreconcilable 
adversaries the hope that his view will finally prevail. 
Another sacrifice of public interest to his own convenl- 
ence is apparently to be made at the expense of the 
British taxpayer. Adulatory partisans were loud in their 
praises of the elaborate financial arrangement which was 
to secure the Treasury from loss of the prvportionate 
revenue to be contributed by Ireland. Although Mr. 
GLapsToNE is safe from a rupture with Mr. PARNELL as 
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long as the Home Rule Bill is pending, the proposed 
appointment of a Receiver-General provoked some mur- 
murs from the Nationalist leader. It would seem, accord- 
ing to a plansible interpretation of ambiguous phrases, 
either that the Irish contribution is to be reduced in 
amount or that the revenue is not to pass through the 
hands of an English functionary, The obscurity of Mr. 
GrapsTone’s language is probably intentional, as it will 
facilitate the preference of any version which may here- 
after be deemed expedient. It is evident that the 
whimsical mimicry of the Constitution of the Irish Dis- 
established Church is also to be withdrawn. The Radical 
Caucuses which have no objection to the loss of Ireland 
were offended by a property qualification, especially as it 
applied both to constituents and members. ‘Their scruples 
would in any case have given way to their party allegiance, 
but it is thought worth while to consult their prejudices. 


Itis nota little remarkable that Mr. GLapstonE attempted 
no other defence of his measures, except that, being still 
shapeless, they may admit of unlimited manipulation. He 
still, with unconscious sincerity, regards the unity or dis- 
ruption of the kingdom exclusively from a party point of 
view. Lord Harrincron and his eminent associates are to 
Mr. GuapsTone not advocates of the Union, but seceders 
from the Liberal party, and, according to Mr. GLapsTone’s 
odd version of history, all former secessions have been 
mistakes. The coalition of the Burke and Portianp Whigs 
with Pirr in 1793 was, as he erroneously assumes, the 
cause of the war, which he unhesitatingly and ignorantly 


' condemns. The next secession which he mentions was 


that of Lord Sraniey, Sir James Granam, and two or 
three politicans of similar opinions from Lord Grey's 
Administration. Their retirement, in fact, greatly weak- 
ened the Whig Government; but it was not on such a 
scale as to deserve the name of secession. If the facts 
had coincided with Mr. Guapstonr’s recital, it would by 
no means follow that, even if Burke and WinpHAM have 
been wrong in separating themselves from Fox, Lord 
HartincToN must commit an error when he prefers the 
plain duty of consulting the public interest to his party 
connexion with Mr. Guapstone. A further appeal to 
popular passion against reason and justice would disgrace 
the most shameless dem e who ever anticipated Mr. 
GLapDsTONE in adulation of the multitude. His peroration 
is a provocatio ad vulgus in the form of a sneer at the upper 
and middle classes, including the professions, and in general 
at all sections of the community above those which depend 
on manual labour. Knowledge, competence, intellectual 
cultivation, are absolute disqualifications for the formation 
of a sound political judgment. On the other side are 
liability to deception by plausible sophists, and, in the last 
resort, physical force, 


BRER DELYANNIS. 


At the moment of writing the Greek question has entered 
an apparently serious phase, and the Ministers of the 
Powers are said to have left Athens. This may mean war; 
it may mean next to nothing at all. It will not be the 
fault of the European Concert if it does not mean war, in 
the most unsatisfactory of all ways, by encouraging Greece 
to presume too far. Certainly such presumption would 
have itsexcuse. It is possible that Concerts have no sense of 
humour; but the individual representatives of the Powers 
which are vainly endeavouring to bring Greece to order 
must, at least some of them, be more happily endowed. 
Fortunately the first lesson of a diplomatist is to dissociate 
himself entirely from personal responsibility, and we 
have no doubt that the persons, whoever they were, 
charged with the duty of presenting M. Detyannis 
with a Note considerably after the time fixed for 
the expiration of the ultimatum did it with unruffled 
countenances, and without even the ghost of a smile. 
Yet a Note after an ultimatum, a blank cartridge after a 
broadside, may seem a little anticlimactic to persons who 
breathe a less peculiar air than that of chancelleries. The 
€xcuse is, of course, that the irregular action of France— 
action, by the way, of which the French themselves seem to 
have rather repented, which at any rate they have deprived 
of all excuse by protesting that it was misunderstood— 
hecessitates some alteration or delay of procedure, in order 
to avoid otience to a respected member of the Concert. 
No doubt it does ; and a very excellent illustration this is 


of the advantages and pleasures of such eccentric associa- 
tions. 

As for Greece, her condition is exactly the contrary of 
laudatur et alget. Everybody blames her; but she seems 
to be very comfortable. Fervent Philhellenes admit that her 
conduct is foolish. The wild spirits who only afew weeks ago 
were hounding her on display an almost pathetic anxiety to 
choke her off, and “ the claims” have been for the moment 
stowed away by general consent. It is not, therefore, neces- 
sary to say anything about them. Of M. Detyannis’s 
recent conduct it is perhaps necessary to say something. 
His excuse that eight days are not suflicient for disarmament 
has a certain Greek—that is to say, Modern-Greek, which 
is quite a distinct thing—ingenuity about it. Unluckily it 
is the kind of ingenuity which is entirely beside the question. 
No one expects M. Detyannis within eight days to pay the 
money he has spent, to get returned into store all the pretty 
képis, gaiters, haversacks, pots, pans, rifles, and other 
decorations after the latest French model, wherewith he 
has equipped the sons of the Greeks, and put them in 
imposing positions for the Correspondents of English illus- 
trated papers to draw. Although the territory now 
owning allegiance to King Grorce is not extensive, no one 
insists that every Greek soldier who has been called out and 
sent to the front shall within eight days be found sitting 
under the currant bushes which do duty for his vines. It 
is not insisted on that within that limited time the torpedoes 
shall be got rid of at the best price obtainable, and that 
Greece shall put on the complete aspect of a not too solvent 
country on a footing. But M. Detyannis knows as 
well as we do that the first steps towards these things— 
retirement from the frontier, change of tone in speeches, 
and so forth—vcould be done not only within eight days, but 
within eight hours, and that he has only got to make such 
a beginning, and honestly follow it up, in order to satisfy 
the demands of the ultimatum—to be exact, of the pen- 
ultimatum, which, for aught we know, will find itself an 
antepenultimatum before long—and to terminate or begin 
the termination of the whole matter. 


That he has shilly-shallied and prevaricated as he has 
actually done, with the really dangerous consequences now 
reported, may have been partly due to the action of France, 
and partly to other things. But it must be repeated that 
the main blame rests on the European Concert at large, and 
in particular on each and every member of it. This absurd 
system of ultimatums that are not strong enough and 
require to be “laced” with a little note, and then a little 
postscript, and then another little P.P.S. to that, may be 
(it is not very certain that it will be) productive of no great 
harm in the present case, If it be so, it will be simply due 
to the fact that of the two combatants in posse, one, though 
willing to wound, is still afraid to strike, and that the other, 
though not at all afraid to strike, is still wisely unwilling 
to wound. For different reasons both parties have hitherto 
been quite willing that the constables should appear on. the 
scene, and that they themselves should be bound over to 
keep the peace. But what if it had been different, if 
the Greeks had had a little more pluck and the Turks a 
little less phlegm? Some very sanguine person, convinced 
of the majesty of the European Concert, may say that, in 
that case, the Concert would have behaved ditferently, and, 
instead of issuing a series of ultimatums on the apparent 
principle of bills of exchange, with an understanding that 
the first and second are to be no good until the third 
is presented, would have acted with promptitude and de- 
cision. This is charitable; it would be interesting to 
know what evidence Charity in this instance has to 
produce to support her hypothesis. Hitherto, it must be 
confessed, the European Concert has discreetly effaced 


itself in all serious quarrels, and in quarrels not serious ~ 


has behaved with a consistency of irresolution which, 
looked at from the point of view of consistency only, 
might be called heroic. The Greeks have some excuse 
for doubting whether it will ever behave in any other 
fashion. 1f by any chance there were real accord among all 
the Great Powers on any question, it is historically and 
philosophically certain that no difficulty in regard to that 
question would ever arise. Ifone or more of the Powers 
were determined enough on a certain object, bold enough to 
put its determination into practice, and apparently strong 
enough to carry it out, the European Concert would un- 
doubtedly put its instruments in their cases and look on as 
it did in 1870, and, in a less degree (the circumstances in 
their very differences making for the argument), in 1878. 
But if, as generally would happen, and as has happened 
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recently, there is a certain amount of underhand jealousy 
and rivalry, not quite active enough or not tempted by any 
immediate bait strong enough to incite any Power or Powers 
to independent action, then the spectacle which has been 
exhibited at Athens will assuredly be exhibited again— 
the spectacle of delay, of spokes slyly put in the wheel 
by this Power and that, of ultimatums to begin with, and 
post-ultimatums to follow. If the elements of disturbance 
are sufficiently explosive, they will explode in spite of all 
the ultimatums and post-ultimatums—and of this there seems 
now some fear. Yet men are so fond of duping themsel ves 
at all times, and so particularly fond of it just now, that 
European Concerts will very likely continue venerable to 
them, at any rate till some other blague of the same kind 
has been invented. That there are only three things 
(humanly speaking, for we write in no neglect of the Upper 
Powers) that decide any dispute between men or nations—to 
wit, strength, courage to use strength, and wit to direct 
strength and courage—seems no doubt a dreadful doctrine 
to many good people, and they delight in inventing all 
manner of make-believes to cover it, which make-believes 
might be harmless enough in themselves. But, unluckily, 
the belief in them leads to disbelief in the real things, to 
neglect and frittering away of strength, to weakening and 
enervating of courage, to impoverishing and stupefying of 
wit. For examples of which unpleasant truths no English- 
man need at this moment go very far. To end in a more 
cheerful strain, let us acknowledge that M. Detyannis, if 
he has shown no strength and as yet no courage, has at any 
rate shown a certain amount of not very exalted wit in 
taking advantage of the weakness and divisions of his dig- 
nitied adversaries. It is extremely improbable that, even if 
he at last dares fight, he will have done anything for 
Greece except to add to her national blessings in the par- 
ticular division of the national debt. But he has certainly 
made fools of the six Great Powers for a considerable time 
and in a very complete manner; and though, of course, 
the six Great Powers have helped him considerably, he 
should not lose the credit which is due to him, and which, 
if there is a Modern-Greek Uncle Remus or PIERRE DE 
Sarnt-CLoup, he may yet have mythically recorded. 


THE SHAKSPEARE CYPHER. 


CCORDING to a romantic legend, Lord BeaconsF1ELD 
was once asked by an admirer to speak a word of 
geod advice to two little boys. ‘ My child,” he said to one 
of them, “ as you are about to enter on life, remember that 
“it will be a fatal mistake to have a theory about the Man 
“in the Iron Mask.” Then, turning to the other boy, 
“ And you,” he said, “never mention the authorship of 
“ Juntus’s Letters, or you will be as great a bore as your 
“ brother.” Had there been a third neophyte in need of 
counsel, Lord BeaconsFieELD might have warned him to shun 
the belief that the plays of SHAKSPEARE were written by 
Bacon. We really must apologize for having to mention 
this fatiguing hypothesis. The editor of the Nineteenth 
Century has been so left to himself as to let a Mr. Percy M. 
WALLACE discourse on a new symptom in the disease. 
Mr. Icnativs DonnELLy (whose name would have delighted 
James YELLOwPLUsH) has deserted his quaint speculations 
about Atlantis, and has plunged into the frost and fire of 
the Bacon mystery. Mr. DonnE.Ly, in fact, has found out 
all about it. He has consulted the First Folio, and has poor 
Mr. Grant Wuirr’s authority for the excellence of that 
text. And what did Mr. Donnetty find in the Folio 
edition? Why, he found “irregular paging, arbitrary 
“ italicizing, meaningless bracketing, and senseless hyphen- 


' “ation.” An ordinary mind would have concluded merely 


that the printers were careless rascals, in which, we deeply 
regret to say, they have some modern imitators. But 
Mr. DonyeELty’s mind is not ordinary. He saw that the 
bracketing was rich in meaning, that the hyphenation was 
as sensible as BenEpick, that the italicizing was not arbi- 
trary, nor the paging so irregular as it seemed. All was 
part of a mysterious plan. Here a man might answer, 
in a common vulgar strain, that similar irregularities in 
type, and so forth, are the rule, not the exception, in 

pular printed books of the period. But Mr. Donne.iy 
fas his answer to that, and his exponent in the Nineteenth 
Century observes that “the book is known to have been 
“ brought out at great cost, and was evidently intended to 
“ be a first-rate edition of the Plays. . . . Surely those who 
“ put forth so expensive a volume would have been at the 


“ pains to make it perfect in such common matters as are 
“ concerned with typographical correctness.” Here there ix 
just one word to be said, if, indeed, it is worth while to say 
anything. Mr. Donnetty must prove that in all other 
books of the same date (1623) and of similar price the typo- 
graphy is correct. If the hyphenation and bracketing and 
italics, and all the rest of it, beirregular in other Elizabethan 
and Jacobean volumes of similar popular pretensions, then 
Mr. Donnetty’s mare’s-nest is exploded. But perhaps, 
when he is once started among the vagaries of popular 
printing in the seventeenth century, he will prefer the nypo- 
thesis that all books of that date contain cyphers, and all are 
to be esoterically interpreted. Meanwhile the Baconian 
method itself demands from Mr. DoNNELLY a complete 
examination of Elizabethan and Jacobean press-work in 
popular books. It will especially be well for Mr. Donnetty 
to examine all the books printed by the printers of the 
First Folio. Before these studies are concluded with a 
result satisfactory for his purpose—that is, before he has 
shown that the printers of the First Folio were usually 
correct and regular, and only irregular and incorrect in this 
one example—he cannot expect to be listened to even by the 
most credulous. 

Here is an example of his system :—‘‘ On page 53 of the 
“ Histories (1 Henry JV.) there are seven italic words in 
“ the first column, 53 x 7=371. The 371st word is Bacon.” 
Well, suppose it is. On p. 67 in the same play the first. 
column contains six words in italics, 67 x 6=402, and the 
4o2nd word is St. Albans. Mr. Donne.Ly’s method there- 
fore, we presume, is to multiply the italicized words on each 
page by the number of the page, and to arrange the words. 
which correspond to that sum in sequence. If by this 
means he gets a consecutive narrative which is found by 
other comparers of the pages to exist, very well, the coin- 
cidence will have its weight. Meantime his friend in the 
Nineteenth Century produces some of his results, a long 
tale about Bacon sending Percy to get SHAKSPEARE to flee 
from the wrath of the QuEEN about the production of 
Richard II, SwaxkspreaReE is said by Percy to be the “ foul- 
“ mouthedst rascal in England.” Then Percy talks about 
“the immortal glory of the Plays,” which shows that 
Percy was in advance of the criticism of his age. Mr. 
DonnELLy is coming to England, it seems, with his system, 
which we recommend to the New Shakspere Society. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


— is a question which the New York Evening 
Post has been asking which is very much to the point. 
It wants to know whether “it is not time to have an end 
“to this monstrous pretence of respect for freedom.” This 
enterprising paper and its American colleagues may very 
well ask, for they are just having lively experience of what 
a respect for the freedom of some kinds of men leads to. 
The freedom in question is that which allows editorial 
ruffians—this is what they call them in America—to preach 
murder and arson. We also have had the matter to con- 
sider, and have decided it on approved modern principles. 
When what they call editorial ruffians in the States came 
and preached this gospel in Trafalgar Square, it was by 
the ingenious management of Her Magesty’s Ministers and 
their ATroRNEY-GENERAL arranged that the persons describ- 
able in this way should get off scot free. It is possible that a 
different answer may be given in America. The present- 
ment of the New York grand jury makes this probable; and 
events have happened in Chicago, Milwaukee, and elsewhere, 
which have been admirably calculated to show the exact value 
and effects of the editorial eloquence. It may be malicious, but 
it is not unnatural, to feel a kind of gratification at hearing 
that the United States have to settle the question whether 
the freedom of the press means the freedom to talk any 
blatant rubbish which may suggest itself to any fool or 
fanatic who happens to control the columns of a Socialist 
paper as likely to serve the purpose of inflaming the 
minds of a mob. The press laws of the stronger States of 
Europe have been denounced more violently in the United 
States than elsewhere, and there has at all times been a 
doctrine, enforced as severely orthodox, which teaches that 
in the happy freedom of the great Republic wild talk is 
harmless. It has also been a favourite belief that, where there 
were no kings, no nobles, a mere make-believe of a standing 
army, no “classes,” and a vote for everybody, the criminal 
violence of Socialist enemies of society could not and would 
not be heard of. These blessed conditions are all to be 
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found in the United States. They are full of the most ! Mr. Irons has been doing in the South-West, because he 


blessed democratic conditions, and yet the wine they drink 
is made of grapes. It turns out that a vote is not enough 
for your Socialist. He wants, and he will have, his neigh- 
bour’s property, let the neighbour be ever so good a Repub- 
lican. Hence shooting and military measures of some 
severity in esse and press laws in posse are to be seen even 
in the model Republic. 

The character of the riot in Chicago is, indeed, calculated 
to frighten the citizens of the United States very seriously. 
Riots are nowise new in America, nor has there ever been 
any slackness in dealing with them. Chicago itself, Cincin- 
nati, and New York have before now been the scene of 
disturbances on a great scale, which have been put down in 
a very thorough fashion. This riot has, however, novel 
features, and it comes at a dangerous time. There was, to 
begin with, a cold malignity about the conduct of the mob 
leaders which is decidedly noteworthy. These men had 
manifestly prepared the riot, and had for long been planning 
a disturbance. Agitators do not come to public meetings 
with dynamite bombs in their pockets in a merely casual 
way. The bombs had been prepared in readiness for a 
riot, which the wirepullers must have known would not 
occur unless they provoked it. When the police began 
to take the meeting at Chicago in hand on Tuesday, these 
schemers seem to have thought the time for striking a 
blow was come, and an open attack on the police was 
made. It is probable that Spies, Parsons, and Fre.prne, 
if that is the proper name, being doubtless very ignorant 
and, as their conduct later on showed, very cowardly 
fellows, had calculated that the police would be panic- 
stricken by the bomb. They are doubtless quite cunning 
enough in their small way to have planned a series of ope- 
rations. If one body of police could be broken up and 
routed, the Socialists would be masters of the town, or part 
of it, for a moment, and could have no difficulty in collecting 
a mob for general p . The number of discontented 
workmen is great, and not a few of them have been striking, 
or threatening to strike, for objects which are only a little 
less socialistic than those of Spies himself. The courage 
and good discipline of the police defeated whatever scheme 
these men may have formed.- The mob was thoroughly 
well beaten by a body barely a tenth as numerous as itself, 
and a considerable handful of its members have suffered 
severely for their folly. The chief leaders of the Chicago 
Socialists are in prison, and the police have now a good and 
enduring cause of quarrel with the mob. The zine dyna- 
mite shell hurled into the middle of them, and the numerous 
horrible wounds it seems to have caused, will be remembered 
by the force, not only in Chicago, but in other American 
cities. The Socialists need expect very little consideration 
in future from men whom they threaten with such abomin- 
able missiles. At the same time, one more useful illustration 
has been provided for those of us who decline to allow the 
alleged good motives of Socialist declaimers to cover the 
essentially villainous character of their methods. Men who 
use zinc bombs filled with dynamite for the purpose of 
enforcing arguments ought to be shot down like vermin, 
unless the police force is sufficiently master of the situation 
to be able to keep them for subsequent hanging. 


Altogether, apart from the character of the riot as a 
fight, there is enough in it to make the citizens of the 
United States very anxious as to the future of the 
labour war which is still going on. It is a useful 
fiction in the States that disturbances of this nature 
are exclusively the work of foreigners—of Poles, Bohe- 
mians, and Germans. There is a good deal to be said for 
the maintenance of legends of this kind. When it is 
taken for granted that Socialist rioters are and must be 
foreigners, the police and, when they are cailed in, the 
militia may be able to use their firearms with a better will. 
The Poles and Bohemians who were shot down at Milwaukee 
may have been real Poles and real Bohemians, and have 
suffered the sooner on that account. If they were only 
called so officially and for the ease of the militiamen’s con- 
sciences, the practical result is equally good. Europeans 
who are not bound to be as scrupulous as Americans cannot 
help noting, however, that these wicked foreigners were, after 
all, only following the example set them with great vigour 
by the Knights of Labour. The Poles and Bohemians who 
got so roughly handled at Milwaukee were trying to do 
nothing which has not been attempted all over the South- 
West States with more or less success. They only wanted 
to coerce some thousands of industrious workpeople who 
wanted to go on working into leaving off.. This is what 


happens to have statesmanlike views as to the proper 
course to be followed towards the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way. The Poles and Germans at Chicago and Milwaukee 
have, after all, only applied the methods of the Knights 
of Labour in a more vigorous fashion. In the long run 
it must come to fighting with zinc dynamite bombs, or 
other less efficient weapons. The Knights have done 
some fighting themselves, though not on the Chicago scale, 
and, unless they are prepared to be beaten in the long run, 
must do more. There always comes a crisis when the 
party which is using pressure has to decide whether it will 
go on to employ the last form—which is downright open 
violence—or not. The Knights have used the others with 
so little scruple that there is very little doubt what their 
decision would be likely to be. With this prospect before 
them, those Americans who do not wish to see their country 
run the risk of a social war have good reason to feel dis- 
turbed and take precautions. Nobody supposes for a mo- 
ment that the power of the Federal Government, or, as far 
as their own territory is concerned, that of any of the States 
Governments, would not be perfectly adequate to dealing 
with the thorough Socialists of the foreign and the half- 
Socialists of the native schools who are at present disturbing 
the country. It would none the less be both a misfortune and 
a disgrace if the struggle ever really came on. Meanwhile 
the surest way of bringing it on is to allow hot-headed or 
dishonest men to talk at random and in complete freedom 
of anarchical risings, and not only that, but to leave them 
at liberty to organize and prepare for disturbances. When 
violent talk has been followed by the corresponding action, 
it ought to cease to be an open question whether it is 
criminal, 


A THING OF BEAUTY. 


OES a large part of the public, including Lord 
MANDEVILLE, live in a perpetual shilling dreadful of 
its own imagination? If not, why do so many persons 
carry loaded revolvers about in their pockets? It is said 
that some one went lately to bring a very famous Irish 
member his greatcoat, and that, struck by the heaviness of 
the garment, he pursued most unjustifiable researches into 
the problem of its specific gravity. The explanation was 
simple. The pockets were a little arsenal. Now this kind of 
precaution may be intelligible when it is adopted by a 
person with very peculiar friends and backers ; but — do 
private characters go armed? It was, we think, the Paris 
Correspondent of the Zimes, but if not it was some other 
celebrated author, who knew his own greatcoat in a 
Parisian club because it had no revolver in the pocket. At 
that time Paris was infested by the rédeurs, whom we read 
of in French novels, and perhaps the nocturnal streets are 
never very safe. But in London they are only made the 
more perilous by the eccentricities of pistoleers. 

Only two or three days ago a cabman was charged with 
firing a revolver in Regent Street. He-was able to say 
that it merely “ went off” (as handles of jugs, according to 
housemaids, “ come off”) in his hand. But why had he a 
revolver in his hand at all? He explained that he had 
been sent by a Person of Quality, who was dining at the 
Café Royal, to fetch a pistol from a house in Gordon 
Square. The people in the house gave the cabman a 
pistol wrapped up in a piece of paper. It was, apparently, 
a very decorative pistol, such as people use in Ovurpa’s 
novels, and the cabman, with all the English love of 
decorative metal-work, was showing its charms to another 
cabman. “ This is what I have been to fetch,” he said; 
“‘ this beautiful thing.” Charming words in the mouth of 
acabman! It is plain that all our Exhibitions, and the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and the galleries on Bethnal Green, 
have not been lost on the people. “ Art pour art,” as 
moral British critics usually write it, is now the motto of 
the cab-rank. But how perilous a doctrine after all, as we 
are often reminded, is that of beauty for beauty’s sake ! 
The thing of beauty is not a joy for ever when it is loaded. 
In this case it was loaded, and went off, as has been stated, 
in the cabman’s hand. Fortunately he must have aimed 
high, like inexperienced soldiers, and the ball has not (like 
the arrow the poet lost) “ been found in the eye of a friend.” 
This bullet had either no billet, or a billet that was uncom- 
plaining. 

“Who asketh why the beautiful was made?” cries the 
poet, and it is not recorded that the beadle of the Burlington 
Arcade (to whom he appeaJed) made any reply. The cab- 
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man, too, may ask “why the beautiful was made” so explo- 
sive. This unlucky amateur of beautiful things was haled 
before the worthy beak in Marlborough Street— 
Vich his name is Mr. Newton, 
“ You had better have a remand,” 


Sez he to the faithful policeman, 
“ Till this case I understand. 


“Tt is a most peculiar story, 
And I never can think it meet 
To go firing a loaded pistol 
All promiscuous in the street ! 


Also the prisoner now I sentence 

To appear in the following week "— 
Let us hope that the pistol’s owner 

Also will come before the beak. 
The circumstances naturally fall into such verse as of old 
was chanted by Policeman X. to the accompaniment of his 
rustic lute. Indeed, the event is part of the romance of a 
t city, where gentlemen feel that they cannot dine at 
the Café Royal safely without their trusty derringer. 
“ Heaven send me no need of thee!” they probably say, as 
they lay their weapon on the glittering board. 


MR. JEFFERSON DAVIS AND HOME RULE. 


b ae indifference of the people of the United States to 
the sudden emergence of Mr. Jerrerson Davis from 
retirement is perfectly intelligible. The enthusiasm which 
his presence has excited in the Southern cities which he has 
visited involves no danger to the Union. The question of 
Home Rule was settled more than twenty years ago by the 
final arbitrament of force. Mr. Davis still vindicates the 
lawfulness of the Confederate Secession, but he advises his 
Southern countrymen to remain loyal to the Government 
and Constitution which they have accepted under com- 
pulsion. The history of the Civil War has been confused in 
the popular literature both of England and of America by 
prejudice and misstatement. It is often forgotten that the 
paramount claim of each State to the allegiance of its 
citizens was affirmed both by many constitutional lawyers 
and by popular sentiment. Some of the ablest leaders of 
the Confederacy utterly disapproved of secession, though 
they held it to be their duty to abide by the decision of 
their several States. Mr. ALexanpEeR SrepHens, Vice- 
President of the Confederacy, was one of the dissentients. 
General Lez, the ablest general of the South—if not of both 
sections of the country—reluctantly took service in the 
Confederate army, because he thought he was a Virginian 
before he was a citizen of the United States. On the eve of the 
Civil War both Mr. Lincotn and his Secretary of State, Mr. 
Sewarp, publicly declared that if a State voluntarily seceded 
from the Union, it could not be reclaimed by force. Ata 
later time Mr. Lixcotn resented the imputation that his 
main object was to abolish slavery. He would, he declared, 
maintain the Union, having by that time reconsidered his 
former opinion, without disturbing the system of slavery, if 
possible, but otherwise he would liberate the slaves as the 
only means to his end. No such issue was raised before the 
rupture had taken place. Mr. Apams, afterwards American 
Minister in England, proposed that slavery should never be 
interfered with to the south of Mason’s and Drxon’s line. 
Mr. Sewarp recommended the repeal of the Personal Liberty 
Laws on the ground that they impeded the operation of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and he also declared that if the Union 
were restored by force it would not be worth having. On 
the eve of the war not a single politician of eminence 
admitted that coercion was either possible or justifiable. 
The credence which was accorded in England to the 
unanimous declaration of all classes of American politicians 
tially explains the furious animosity which was expressed 
by the North when its policy was reversed. <A similar 
reliance on professions which were at the time sincere 
encouraged Mr. Jerrerson Davis and his colleagues to 
precipitate secession. General BEauREGARD’s capture of the 
ederal stronghold of Fort Sumter, in the port of Charlestown, 
at once removed the contest from the region of argument 
and negotiation into a trial of force. The war which 
ensued was probably inevitable. Mr. Jerrerson Davis's 
triumphal progress is intended to remind the survivors of 
the struggle and their descendants that their cause was in 
the first instance technically defensible, and perhaps legally 
correct. The memories of the war which it evokes are well 
calculated to excite enthusiasm and pride. So gallant a 
resistance to enormously superior force has scarcely been 


millions of slaves, fought for four years on equal terms 
against twenty millions of enemies, whose vast resources 
were increased by their command of the great rivers and the 
sea. For two years the Confederates won the greater number of 
pitched battles. In the last campaign the losses of Grant 
during his slow advance to Richmond were greater than the 
total number of Lzxr’s army; but an American resident in 
England foretold the inevitable result of the contest in the 
cynical remark that “in time we shall kill them all.” The 
Northern States are justly proud of the profusion of life 
and treasure which they thought not too high a price to be 
paid for the prevention of Home Rule within their borders. 
They will not grudge to the representatives of the defeated 
belligerent the harmless satisfaction of welcoming the aged 
President of the Confederacy. No aspirant to popular 
favour will attempt for selfish or factious purposes to revive 
the division which Jerrerson Davis endeavoured to per- 
petuate. As long as the South was after the war disaffected 
to the Federal Government no scruple was entertained as to 
the suppression of disorder by military force. The unity of 
the Republic is now irrevocably established. 


Conscious of its strength, the American community has 
no retaliation to fear when it encourages foreign enemies or 
domestic traitors to weaken the bonds of allegiance in other 
countries. For generations Irish disloyalty has been ap- 
plauded and assisted by large classes of American citizens, 
partly through corrupt motives connected with domestic 
politics, and also in furtherance of a desire to weaken and 
injure an unoffending rival. Mr. Parnet derives from 
his allies in the United States the funds which enabled 
him to walk, according to Mr. Guapstong, through rapine 
to separation, and which justified Sir WiLt1am Harcourt’s 
phrase that any confederates whom he might find in 
England ought to be left to stew in their own Parnellite 
juice. At this crisis a renegade demagogue is not ashamed 
to boast that his treacherous policy excites a sympathy 
in Washington and Boston, which is shared, according to 
his own statement, by the French Roman Catholics of 
Quebec. Burke's disclaimer of capacity to draw an indict- 
ment against a nation may apply to the humbler function of 
remonstrance. If great communities were open to censure, 
the Americans ought to be the last to promote in England 
the disruption which they gave or risked life and fortune to 
prevent at home. They have not yet forgiven the English 
critics who were tempted by their own declarations to 
doubt their legal right of conquering the South; yet they 
have no hesitation in furnishing rebel Irishmen with money 
for the purpose of achieving separation. They may almost 
be excused for professing a sympathy which might be 
otherwise offensive with the unscrupulous Minister who 
quotes their judgment as more weighty than that of the 
whole enlightened population of Great Britain. It must be 
admitted in justice to Mr. Guapstone’s American sympa- 
thizers that they make no pretence of considering the in- 
terests of England when they advocate Home Rule. Their 
real and professed object is the separation of Ireland from 
the United Kingdom for its own supposed advantage, and 
for the secondary object of weakening England. The meet- 
ings which have lately been held pussed resolutions of 
confidence in Mr. ParNEt as well as in Mr. Guapstone. 
That av English Minister should congratulate himself on 
such a juxtapusition of his name with that of the avowed 
enemy of his country is a disgrace not only to the culprit, 
but to the nation which tolerates his ill-deserved supre- 
macy. 

Mr. Gotpwin Smirn says that the congratulations of 
the Irishmen of Boston and of the Frenchmen of Quebec 
are not repeated by any colonists of English blood; but it 
has since appeared that the Federal House of Commons at 
Ottawa is considering a resolution in favour of Home Rule. 
There is no reason to accuse the French Canadians of dis- 
affection ; but they are largely influenced by their priests, 
who hope that the rule of the Nationalists in Ireland will 
confer advantages, if not formal Establishment, on the 
Roman Catholic Church. The sympathy of the friews of 
with the cause is certainly not 
prompted by any consideration for the greatness or weifure 
of England. On the merits of the proposed revolution 
there is an unbroken concurrence in the testimony of 
friends and enemies. At home and abroad those who 
desire the greatness and stability of the English Kwpire 
share the belief of the Irish politicians of Boston, that 
Home Rule will be ruinous to the Empire. It is well 


recorded in history. The able-bodied part of a population 


of eight millions, leaving their homes to the care of four | has already caused profound anxiety among Indian ad- 


known that the introduction of Mr. GiapsTone’s measure 
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ministrators. It is impossible for them to be certain that 
his next attack on the Empire may not be directed against 
another vulnerable part. The native agitators have been 
stirred to fresh activity by Mr. Giapstone’s recognition of 
disloyalty and disorder as reasons for concession. European 
statesmen who may not be uniformly friendly to England 
nevertheless regard with alarm the possible disappearance 
of a Conservative element from the Concert of the Great 
Powers. Their uneasiness will not be diminished when 
they read Mr. Giapstone’s admission that his scheme is 
condemned by “ the classes,” as he calls all those who are 
competent to judge of a complicated political question. In 
the United States popular suffrage is even more widely 
extended than in England ; but under the State and Federal 
Constitutions elaborate securities are provided against the 
disturbance of fundamental laws. Such a measure as the 
Home Rule Bill would have to pass through dozens or 
scores of stages before it could pass into a law. 

American enthusiasm for Irish Home Rule would at 
once collapse if there was any doubt that Repeal of the 
Union would lead directly to Separation. The large weekly 
or monthly subscriptions which are now forwarded to 
Mr. Parne.t are intended, not to add a loyal province to 
England, but to purchase an alliance which may be available 
for the United States in the event of a future quarrel. 
When the Senator for Maine lately declared that England 
was bound in heavy securities to keep the peace, he was not 
unmindfal that a part of the United Kingdom will, if 
Mr. Giapstone’s project is accomplished, become a political 
dependency of America. Some of Mr. Giapstonr’s col- 
leagues have, in default of better guarantees for national 
unity, announced that in the last resort it will not be im- 
possible to reconquer Ireland. The levity of the sugges- 
tion would deserve contemptuous reprobation, if the result 
of a civil war, thus deliberately prepared, were approxi- 
mately certain. It is, indeed, probable that, if Ireland 
stood alone, the present condition of affairs might be re- 
established at a cost of life and money which cannot now 
be ascertained. The conflict would not be so simple, for 
Mr. Guiapstoye’s admirers and confederates who send con- 
gratulatory addresses from Washington or Boston would 
almost certainly succeed in engaging their Government in 
war for the protection of Irish independence. Patriotic 
orators anxious to secure the Irish vote in Federal and State 
elections would plausibly argue that, after acknowledging 
the right of Ireland to Home Rule, the English Govern- 
ment had no moral right to overthrow by force its own 
creation. At present Mr. ParNngLt’s paymasters can only 
correspond with private adventurers, though the managers 
of the Land Lexgue are now the chosen allies of Mr. 
GuiapstonE and Mr. Moriey. A compact with an organ- 
ized State would be more effective and more permanent, 
and it would certainly be formed. It is in contemplation 
of these menaces and dangers to England that Mr. 
Guapstoye’s American sympathizers think it for their in- 
terest to play upon his unbounded vanity and moral weak- 
ness, With the sympathy of the foreign enemies of his 
country and with the support of an uninstructed multitude 


he hopes to defeat the “classes” which still regard the | 
strength, but their only chance in an emergency, is to sit 


honour and safety of England. 


HOW TO BE DROWNED. | 


Showy receipt is simple. Let about a dozen people squeeze 
themselves into a boat designed to hold half that 
number. Let half the party be women, unable to swim, 
and let the whole be so distributed as to make trimming 
impossible. Launch ona frequented part of the Thames, 
and a considerable lo-s of life can hardly fail to result. 


This is no mere speculative problem, such as a social philo- | 
‘which acts beveticiaiiy or injuriously upon those who 


sopher may spin in his closet for the amusement of his 
leisure hours. Mr. Braxron Hicks, Coroner for the Kingston 
Division of Surrey, hus been investigating a case of which 
what we have said is a faithful outline. Mr. Hicks had to 
hold an inquest on the Loy of Joun Driscoit, of Southwark, 
who was drowned near Chelsea Bridge last Sunday week in 
cireumsiauces both me!ncholy and instructive. Nine people 
took a boat at Battie Stuirs, and two more got in at London 
Bridge. Six were men, «nd five were women. They rowed 


up to Putney, aud waiicd for the tide to turn. There 


were only two oars, witcu were taken by two of the men. | with pbilanthropy. 


met a steamer. The wash from the steamer frightened 
two girls in the boat, who, unfortunately, did the worst 
thing they possibly could by jumping up. The next 
moment the whole party were in the water, and six of 
them were drowned. The boat turned bottom upwards. 
James SuLLivaN, one of the company, who gave evidence 
before the Coroner, “ could not understand how it turned 
“ over.” When Mr. Froupe was told that the fall of so 
great a mass of water over the heights of Niagara was a 
very wonderful thing, he replied that it would be much 
more wonderful if the water did not fall, and declined to 
visit the celebrated spot. Mr. Froupr’s argument was, 
perhaps, fallacious ; for the interest of natural phenomena is 
not destroyed by the fact that they depend upon the opera- 
tion of scientitic laws. But certainly James SuLuivan 
would have had more reasonable ground for surprise if the 
craft in which he chose to risk his life had not upset. He 
probably knows nothing about boats, and that is part of the 
danger in these excursions. It is not always safe to behave 
in a boat as one might in an omnibus or a tramear. 

It is difficult to protect people against themselves either 
on the Thames or elsewhere. But a House of Commons 
which finds time to legislate against the wicked practice of 
sending a boy to fetch a pint of beer for his father’s dinner 
is scarcely entitled, on “ high priori” grounds, to decline 
interference with the overcrowding of boats. Inspector 
Forp, of the Thames Police, deposed that the boat in 
question was overcrowded. “It was not large enough for 
“eleven persons to row safely in.” It wasa ship's boat, 
by whom hired and to whom belonging did not appear. 
The owner, however, could not be’ responsible for letting 
more than nine persons go out in it, since the other two 
came in afterwards. The extra couple may have made the 
difference between comparative safety and imminent danger. 
The danger might have been much greater than it actually 
was, for all the men, though apparently none of the women, 
could swim. But the best swimmer may succumb, if he 
is suddenly plunged into a river with his clothes on, 
and a couple of women clinging to him. Moreover, the 
“standard” may not be as high at Southwark as it 
is at Eton. This deplorable “accident,” as the jury 
found it to be, may be of some use if it impresses 
upon women that swimming is a desirable accomplish- 
ment for them, as well as for the more adveaturous sex. 
It seems not improbable that these six lives would have 
been saved, if ali the eleven occupants of the boat had been 
able to strike out at once for the nearer shore without assist- 
ance. Ignorance, and still more a reckiessness which is 
almost inconceivable, must have caused this calamity. The 
witness SULLIVAN declared that he and his friends were ail 
sober, though they had “four quarts of ale” at Putney. 
We cannot quite say, in the words of an eminent jurist, 
“Semble que ces est mervellous petit bever pur vj. hommes,” as 
in the six carpenters’ case. But certainly it is no impeach- 
ment on a man’s sobriety to drink a pint and a half, a cal- 
culation which assumes that the ladies weve teetotallers. 
Considering the crammed and crazy cockle-shells which may 
be seen any day on the Thames, badly rowed and worse 
steered, with inmates who cannot learn that, not only their 


still, it seems strange that there are not even mure “ acci- 


| “ dents” of this kind. 


PHILANTHROPY AND OPIUM, 


| the present House of Commons, or if the benevolent 
“ faddists” in that assembly, were quicker in the per- 
ception of analogies, there would be reason to hope that 


|“ opium debates’ migut operate as their own corrective. 


For philanthropy, like opium, is essentially a stimulant 


indulge in it, accuraing to the larger or smaller amount 
of rational self control which accompanies its use. Taken 
in moderation, the drug, as has been abundantly shown on 
the best scientitie authority, is no more deleterious in its 
effect on the coustiiution of an Oriental than beer or 
tobacco on that of an Englishman. Taken in excess it will, 
as Sir JOHN SwijBuURNE testifies, reduce a “ higily-educated 
“ Chinese gentleman to such a condition that he resembles 
“a piece of parciiwent stretched over a skeleton.” So 
Those who use the stimulant 


Eight pevsous sat ii ve third of the boat, and that the | rationally—with « constant subjection of its impulses 


afterpart. The guna. was only six inches out of the 
water, Two hundiea yaris below the Albert Bridge they | 


to the chastening of common sense, and, above all, 
with continual woting of its purity from the alloy of 
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self-righteousness—do doubtless derive benefit from its use. 
But it is quite possible for a highly-educated English gentle- 
man to reduce himself by indiscriminate indulgence in it to 
the semblance of a piece of parchment stretched over a 
hollow cylinder ; and a few years ago an opium debate in 
the House of Commons used to bring almost any number of 
these awful examples to the front. It is only fair, however, 
to admit that matters seem to have sensibly improved in 
this respect. Eloquence—“ vacant, sonorous, of the drum 
“ species,” as CARLYLE has it—is far more rare than it was ; 
the hollowness of the rhetoric which was wont to be poured 
out on the subject seems to be uneasily recognized even by 
those who still repeat its formule; there is even here and 
there a certain shamefaced consciousness of Pharisaism 
which was once altogether lacking, and from which, now 
iat has at last begun to display itself, much is to be 
oped. 


Sir Josern Pease’s motion of last Tuesday shows, as Mr. 
Srarrorp Howarp said, a distinct improvement on the 
terms of previous motions brought forward on the same 
subject. Nothing is said in it about China, a piece of re- 
ticence which seems to indicate an awakening on the 
international aspect of the question ; and there is nothing 
like the same heroic exhortations to vicarious sacrifice which 
were once so regularly addressed to us by philanthropists of Sir 
Josep school. What the House of Commons was 
on this last occasion invited to affirm was the twofold pro- 
position that “it is expedient that the Indian Government 
“‘should take measures to terminate gradually its direct 
“ connexion with the cultivation of the poppy and the manu- 
“ facture of and trade fn opium ; and that it should use the 
“power that it possesses to prohibit in British India the 
“cultivation of the poppy except to supply the legitimate 
“demand for opium for medical purposes.” That is a good 
deal milder than many resolutions that Parliament has 
been asked to assent to on this subject; but, though its in- 
troducer is to be congratulated on its spirit, we are afraid 
that congratulation must end there. The débutante is 
amiable but not intelligent. She expresses herself with 
perfect modesty and propriety, but she doesn’t in the least 
know what she is talking about, as we shall see at once if 
we proceed to examine her words. What, in the first 
place, isthe meaning of “ the direct connexion of the Indian 
“ Government with the cultivation of the poppy and the 
“« manufacture of and trade in opium”? It is, as has been 

in and again pointed out, and as was once more explained 

by Sir Ricuarp Temp te last Tuesday night, a fiscal connexion 
only. The Indian Government is not through its agents a 
cultivator of the poppy, or a manufacturer of or dealer in 
opium. It simply, for the security of its revenue,supervises 
the cultivation of the plant and the manufacture and sale 
of the drug according to a system which differs only in 
detail, and not in principle, from our own system of Excise. 
What, therefore, Sir JoserpH Prase’s motion, or the first 
branch of it, appears to ask is either that the Indian 
Government shall cease to tax opium at all, or that it shall 
tax it in such a way as to-afford greater facilities for the 
evasion of the impost. From Sir Josern PEasez’s speech we 
gather that the former is his meaning. He wishes to get 
rid of the accursed thing as a source of revenue altogether ; 
and-as of course to untax it and stop there would simply 
be to stimulate its production in India, it is a logical corol- 
lary of the former proposition that the Indian Government 
should prohibit the cultivation of the plant and the pro- 
duction of the drug except to supply the legitimate me- 
dical demand. How this legitimate demand is to be dis- 
tinguished from its illegitimate competitors, and, above 
all, how the distinction is to be effected by a Govern- 
ment which is to terminate its “ direct connexion” with 
the cultivation and trade, instead of, as one would have 
ex to hear, taking the whole business into its own 
bands, and establishing a sort of Imperial dispensary for 
the drug, we are at a loss to imagine. But let that 
; and the proposition then is that it is “expedient” 
that the Indian Government should abolish the tax upon, 
and, except as aforesaid, prohibit the cultivation of, 
opium. Itis “expedient”—that is to say, morally expe- 
dient—because some Chinamen take more opium than is 
good for them ; and, though it is quite certain that the mass 
of the Chinese population cannot afford and do not consume 
Indian opium, yet as long as any educated Chinese gentle- 
men can reduce themselves to skeletons by over-indulgence 
in the drug, the moral expediency remains. Then, as 
to financial expediency, the loss to the Indian Exchequer— 
or, in other words, the increased burden to be thrown on the 


Indian taxpayer—would no doubt be considerable; but it 
would not be so t as is sometimes supposed. For, 
though the total revenue from opium is some seven millions 
sterling, 2,600,000/. of this comes from Malwa opium, grown 
in the native States, which we might still go on taxing, so 
that the total loss would be reduced to a sum of, 4,400,000/, 
The mixed moral and financial balance-sheet may there- 
fore be conveniently tabulated thus :— 


To total loss of revenue on ceasing to derive 2 
profit from poisoning the Chinzse sss 7,000,000 
By amount gained from permitting the in- 
habitants of the native States to poison 
the Chinese ... abe 2,600,000 


Net cost of virtue ... 4,400,c0o 


Recent decline in the revenue may, according to a revised 
calculation, reduce the sum to 3,300,000/.; but that, of 
course, is sufficiently formidable, and must inspire Sir 
JoserH Pease with the hope that the effect of prohibiting 
the “ poisoning” process in British India will give such a 
stimulus to it in the native States as may considerably 
swell the sum which goes in reduction of the deficit. 

It would have been interesting to be admitted to the 
secret of the process of ethical reasoning by which he has 
persuaded himself that the moral duty of foregoing a revenue 
from opium grown within our own dominions may be 
qualified by the privilege of collecting such a revenue from 
the cultivators and manufacturers of the native States. No 
doubt he can say with perfect truth and logic that the 
levying of a tax upon Malwa opium in its transit through 
British India is a step which in no way encourages the con- 
sumption of that drug in China, but the reverse ; and that, 
if the Indian Government determined to sacrifice the two 
million and a half of income which they derive from this 
tax, the only result would be that more of the thus 
cheapened “ poison” would go from the native States into 
China. But, unfortunately, the very same remark applies 
with precisely equal force to the three or four millions of 
revenue which Sir Josepu Pease is prepared to forego ; and 
would apply to it just as much if the Indian Government, 
in addition to the abandonment, were to go on to prohibit 
the growth of the poppy and the manufacture of the drug, 
except for medical purposes, within its territories. Not oue 
ounce less of opium would in that case be consumed by the 
Chinese. The only difference would be that the wealthier 
inhabitants of China, being prevented from obtaining the 
better and more costly article which British India supplies, 
would be compelled to fall back upon the cheaper kinds. 
The production of these kinds, therefore, both in China 
itself and in other Oriental countries not under the 
control of English rulers and the grandmotherly eye 
of English philanthropists, would be proportionately 
stimulated. Of course the philanthropists are really as 
well aware of this as the rulers. It has been pointed 
out to them a bundred times, and through almost as 
many different channels of instruction. But the senti- 
ment which animates them is proof against argument, as 
sentiment of this sort invariably is. To the end of the 
chapter, we suppose, they will continue to feel that it 

against their conscience that anybody should derive 
profit from the production of a stimulant which, like 
every other stimulant, is capable of being abused. Nor 
will they even be moved by any sense of shame at the in- 
consistency that the people to whom this profit accrues in 
the case of opium are a poor and highly-taxed race, and 
that the moralists who would fain be virtuous at their 
expense belong to a wealthy nation which derives the main 
portion of its own revenue from precisely similar sources. 


THE IMPERIAL OBJECT LESSON. 


i= the more sensible part of mankind which dislikes 
exhibitions, and the noise they make, and the mobs 
they collect, and the intolerable quantity of cant and gush 
they set going, can approve at this moment of the “ Colonial 
“and Indian.” These things have, as a rule, a habit of 
turning themselves into advertising offices. Adver- 
tisements are harmless and necessary in their proper places ; 
but when some people are asked to accept an immense heap 
of them as a highly intellectual and ennobling spectacle, 
they can only object to do any such thing, and stay away. 
The Colonial and Indian Exhibition has this great ad- 
vantage—that, if it is full of advertisements, it is 
advertising something which ought to be very emphatically 
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insisted on at all times, and particularly at this. The sight 


of Messrs. Jones & Brown’s improved machinery for | 


sugared almonds, and such like, at work in the 
midst of a stuffy atmosphere was not found exhilarating by 
some. Neither were endless sheds full of articles more or 
less of the same kind other than an irritating bore. There 
is something much better than machines for making sugared 
almonds and soap and biscuits to be seen at the “ Colonial 
“and Indian.” It is much in its favour that the opening 
ceremony was imposing and picturesque. There is not so 
much done in London, which is worth looking at merely as 
a show, that we can afford to despise a fine pageant when 
we get one. The Lord Mayor's Show has the field to itself 
in ordinary years, and even his Lordship can hardly con- 
sider that display as anything but a necessary evil. On 
Tuesday nearly all the means for making a pageant which 
can be got together in this country were used, and for once 
in a way the background was worthy of the ceremony. 
Multitudes of picturesque things have been got together, 
and, if they do not all fit into one another very well, there 
is good reason why they should be poner es | as forming 
parts of a whole. 


Properly considered, the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
is an object lesson organized on an enormous scale for the 
benefit of our masters. Whether a majority of the hundreds 
of thousands who will go to amuse themselves in the build- 
ings and the gardens will get anything more than a very 
vague knowledge of the details of what they see is a matter 
of doubt, or rather there is no doubt about it. To have 
seen a heap of things from a score of different countries all 
crowded together is a very good way of attaining to a hope- 
less confusion of mind. Still, after all, there is one thing 
which will come out with tolerable precision at the end of a 
visit or a series of visits to the Exhibition. It will be borne 
in on the mind of the visitor that all these things come 
from various parts of the British Empire. North America and 
the West Indies, and the islands of the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific, and the fifth Continent, with New Zealand, which, 
be it said without offence to the New Zealanders, is an annex 
to the great island, have all contributed. Over and above 
what comes from these great sources, there will be not a 
little to be seen from small islands and posts and stations 
scattered all over the globe. Now if any man can look at 
this and not come away with a new and a lively sense of 
the greatness of the country he belongs to, he must be a 
fellow of a very dull imagination and a very stupid tempera- 
ment. Ever since 1851 exhibitions have been organized to 
teach this, that, or the other. The first of them had so 
many and such magnificent aims, and it so entirely failed to 
effect any one of them, and it encouraged so many people to 
talk so much nonsense, that it has bequeathed a legacy of 
absurdity. to all its successors. There is, none the less, 
no reason why the Colonial and Indian Exhibition should 
not do very much more than make a reasonable profit and 
amuse its visitors. It can hardly be possible to collect 
a vast multitude of natural products, works of art, and 
works of industry, which have only this in common—that 
they all come from parts of the British Eiopire, and are 
shown together simply on that ground, without impressing 
the visitor with a sense of how great that Empire is and 
how widespread. When this elementary fact has been 
grasped, there ought to come a sense of how long it took to 
build this Power up, and how much valour and how much 
genius. Then it follows that there should be an awakening 
in the minds of many to the extreme baseness and imbe- 
cility, to say nothing of the darfiger, of playing fast and 
loose with this great and complicated organization. That 
some such awakening is wanted is sufficiently obvious. We 
have given up talking lightly of losing the Colonies, and 
nobody now asks them to go. There may be an im- 
penitent Whig or two who hold the once orthodox 
views of their party as to the uselessness of distant 
possessions, If so, they keep the old faith in silence; 
and, moreover, much has happened of late tending to 
the amendment of the most impenitent old Whig. But, 
though there is a more lively recognition than there once 
was of the value of the connexion with the Colonies, and of 
the greatness of the Empire, there is much to be done yet 


in persuading people, and, above all, in persuading “the | speak 


“ people,” that it must be maintained by the arts by which 
it was made. To some extent this may be done by the 
Exhibition, At any rate, a first step may be made in that 


while to maintain this union and this dominion is obvious. 
Perhaps on reflection it may become equally clear that it 
is worth while to devote the necessary foresight, and pluck, 
and labour to keeping them in existence. A wish to have 
a good thing does not necessarily imply a readiness to go 
through trouble to get it, but it tends to produce and foster 
that resolution. 


THE WEEK’S SPEECHES. 


ic must seem almost as absurd to candid supporters of 
Mr. Guapstonr’s separation scheme to talk of their con- 
troversy with their opponents as it seemed to JuvENAL’s 
unfortunate Roman citizen to apply the word rixa to his 
encounter with one of the “ Mohocks” of the day. The 
punishment is all on one side; it is a continual conjuga- 
tion of vapulo in every mood and tense for the Ministerial- 
ists. It is not that there has been no attempt to return the 
blows that have rained upon them during the last week, 
though such attempts have been singularly few in number ; 
but that the counters on the Gladstonian side have been so 
glaringly ineffective. Mr. Moruery, for instance, is as well 
known for a skilful and popular orator as he is for an 
injudicious debater and unsympathetic speaker in the 
House of Commons. Yet Mr. Moruey, though his speech 
at Glasgow was unexceptionable in tone, was very far 
indeed from reaching his usual level of persuasiveness and 
plausibility. We do not know that he has ever shown 
great art in the management of a bad case; but the 
peculiarity of his platform utterances has hitherto been— 
and a great source of strength it is to anybody—that in 
contact with a popular audience he has usually succeeded in 
convincing himself for the moment that he has a good case. 
At Glasgow his consciousness of his client’s difficulties 
appeared every now and then, and at critical moments, too, 
to overwhelm him. This was particularly noticeable in his 
reference to the guarantees for the good conduct of an 
Irish Parliament, when, just as he was developing his argu- 
ment for their sufficiency, an expression of dissent from one 
of his hearers was apparently enough to drive him back 
upon his old despairing question, “ What else can you do?” 
If you can do nothing else, why waste any time at all in 
defending what you are about todo? For the purposes of 
Mr. Mortey’s defence of the quack treatment of our Irish 
malady, it must be assumed that we have a choice of 
remedies. Itis a breach of the understanding and a signal 
confession of weakness to bark back to the proposition that, 
whether the drug is deadly or not, it is that or nothing. 
We don’t admit it; and Mr. Mortey’s What will you do? 
has received half a dozen replies already, including the 
sensible and manly one that, even if the case is ho; cless, we 
prefer winding up our affairs and dying decently to com- 
mitting suicide. 

Mr. Morey could not, of course, help Mr. Goscnen 
speaking after him, instead of, or rather as well as, before 
him ; nor, speaking himself last Friday at Glasgow, could 
he have foreseen that his chief's manifesto of the following 
Monday would supply his opponents with so many oppor- 
tunities of retort. But, as a matter of fact, it supplied 
Mr. Goscnen with material for a speech as damaging as 
that which he had made at Edinburgh last week, and 
which, taken with the one subsequently delivered by him at 
Preston, may be said to have levelled the last defence of 
Mr. Guapstone’s position. Mr. Goscnen’s exposure in 
detail, and by practical illustration, of the pretence that 
“ Imperial affairs” would be sufficiently protected from the 
interference of an Irish Parliament under the express 
exceptions of the Bill, has not been met, or even touched, 
by any Gladstonian apologist. And yet, unless it can be 
answered, and conclusively answered, it is obviously de- 
structive of the very fundamental assumption on which 
Mr. GuapstonE professes to have based his measure. We 
may look in vain for any reference to it through the 
whole of Lord Spencer’s long and weak speech at Leeds 
—a speech which is interesting only, though in this respect 
extremely interesting, as a revelation of character, and 
which otherwise is perhaps the least valuable contribu- 
tion which has been made to the discussion by any 
er—and that is saying a good deal —of Lord 
Sprencer’s official rank. It is curious, indeed, to read the 
late Viceroy’s account of the National League in Ireland, 
and, after considering what has been the character of his 


ion. Here are the visible signs of a great and widely own experience—his often avowed and declared experi- 
Scattered dominion, and the products of countries at present ence of that organization during his term of office—to 


United to us or directly dependent upon us. That itis worth 


| contrast the two views of it which have successively held 
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place in his mind. The “ National organization ”—why did 
not Lord Spencer say National “League” at once? he 
meant that body, and he has no right to avoid the odium of 
any associations which may be involved in calling things by 
their right names—‘ The National organization may,” he 
says, “have done some things we reprobate, but in its 
“ formation and its constitution I believe it to be perfectly 
“legal.” The “some things we reprobate” include, we 
suppose, the subjection of all Irishmen who would not abet 
its political designs to a paralysing tyranny, backed by the 
menace of bodily violence—which practice, among the things 
Lord Spencer reprobates, is going on at this moment, or, if 
intermitted, is only intermitted under orders from the men 
to whom their late ruler is going to surrender the law- 
abiiing population whom he had to put forth all his power 
a year or two ago to protect in the enjoyment of the 
commonest rights of life. Lord Spencer seems to think 
that a sort of miraculous conversion will take place in the 
minds of those persons when the reins of government have 
once been put into their hands. His Chief Secretary, 
who has been in closer contact with them, does not share 
this opinion. At Hawick the other day he enumerated the 
classes who, in his opinion, would require protection no less 
than the judges (why, by-the-bye, on Lord Spencer's 
present views of the National League, should the Irish 
judges themselves be assumed to be in “ uneasy relations” 
with that body), and a very formidable list it is. We 


should very much like to hear Mr. Trevetyan’s late chief , 


go through in detail on some public occasion, and acquaint 
us with his grounds for believing that the agents, jurymen, 
witnesses, farmers, labourers, tradesmen to whom Mr. 
TrEVELYAN has referred, may rely with confidence on the 
friendship and protection of those whom we are being asked 
to make rulers of Ireland. 

The overwhelming array of powerful assailants of the 
Separation Bill has been swelled during the present week 
by two speakers of considerable public influence, and one of 
them of unique personal weight. It is strange enough to 
see an ex-Minister of Lord Norruproox’s special shade of 


politics opposing the Prore Mrvister from the platform ; | 


but everybody will feel that the provocation must have been 
great indeed to bring Lord SeLzorne into the same position. 
The latter peer had already fired a shot into the scheme 
from the columns of the Zimes—and a very well-aimed 
shot, too—but his speech at Alton, weighty as it was in 
argument, will perhaps owe the greater part of its public 
influence to the personal characteristics and antecedents 
of the speaker. Lord Se.porne has evidently felt Mr. 
Gtapstone’s Manifesto keenly. Like Lord Norrusrook, 
he has read with something like consternation the state- 
ment that it is the “spirit and power of class” which are 
fighting the battle in defence of the Union, and he gently 
expresses his utter inability to “understand how Mr. 
“ GLADSTONE or anybody else could get such a notion into 
“his head.” Our own difficulty is only half as great as 
Lord Se.zorne’s—that is to say, we are unable to under- 
stand how anybody else in Mr. Giapstone’s position could 
get such a notion; but we have not the least reason to 
believe that anybody has. We must own, however, that 
from a certain point of view we rejoice that Mr. GLapsTong 
has got this notion into his head, or rather reproduced it; 
for it is a very old one of his, and has always been brought 
out whenever he has found his policy opposed by the better 
part of the nation. We are glad of anything which may 
serve to complete that process of disillusionment which is 
making such rapid strides among the ablest and most re- 
spected of Mr, Giapstonr’s friends and colleagues. Nobody, 
as we always knew, could really effect this process except 
the Grand Illusion himself ; and he, to our great satisfaction, is 
now doing it. Lord SzLBorne has described the position of all 
wavering adherents of the present Prime Minister in the 
words :—“ No man but Mr. Guapstone himself could ever 
“ persuade me to think otherwise of him than as a man of 
“ the highest value and actuated by the highest feelings.” 
No doubt that is the state of the case. No one but Mr. 
GuapstonE himself can perform this feat of persuasion ; but 
we console ourselves by the reflection that his persuasive 
tages has never yet failed him, and where his words have 
ess than their usual power his acts become doubly eloquent. 
Lord SeLBorneE not obscurely indicates that his mind will 
finally be determined on this point by observing Mr. 
GtapstTonr’s dealings with the Irish landlords and the Land 
Purchase Bill. We shall await that test for our own part 
with the utmost confidence. 


SPEECHLESSNESS. 


hae of human life is a process of gain and of 
of the acquisition and decline of faculty. Time gives 
time takes away. The moralizing of Touchstone is the true 
record of our existence :— 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe’and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot, 

And thereby hangs a tale. 

On one great human faculty—the characteristic human faculty— 
that of speech, and the process by which it is gained and lost, g 
great deal of light has been thrown by receut inquiries. The 
changes through which we ripe and ripe, and then rot and rot, 
and ultimately enter on the last scene of all, have in this particular 
been ascertained and recorded with great precision by the researches 
of the past twenty years. From the infant crying (as is his too 
frequent habit) ia the night, and with no language but a cry—as 
if he were the inarticulate nominee of a Caucus—to the meropean 
stage, and back again to the whimperings of old age, the process 
has been well traced and defined. It has been set forth with 
great lucidity and fulness of information in a little book by M, 
Gilbert Ballet recently published in Paris as one of the volumes 
of the Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine, and entitled 
Le langage intérieur (Felix Alcan, ponenro The work is a treatise 
on the different forms of the phenomenon, or rather group of 
phenomena, known as Aphasia, The phrase “Inner Language” 
expresses the author’s doctrine, which he bases on, or of which, at 
any rate, he finds the best expression in, a sentence of De Bonald’s :— 
“ L’homme pense sa parole avant de parler sa pensée.” It shows 
the various methods by which a man, while retaining the faculty 
penser sa parole, may lose the power parler sa pensée. De 
Bonald would have been very much astonished if he could have fore- 
seen that his doctrine would be pressed into the service of clinical 
and experimental medicine. He thought only of its political and 
theological explanations. It was the philosophical basis which 
he found for the legitimist and Catholic reaction in which he 
laboured in conjunction with De Maistre and Chateaubriand. He 
held that speech came to man by immediate divine communi- 
cation simultaneously with thought; that the power of thinking 
was limited by that of speech; and that as regards each nation, 
its language, and the traditions and institutions of which that 
language was the expression, determined its social and political 
arrangements. Hence he derived an argument for the monarchy 
of divine right in France. On its theological and ecclesiastical 
side he pressed it into the service of the Logos and of obedience 
to the voice of the Church. De Bonald took the same view as to 
the divine institution of the art of writing. The decomposition 
of sounds and writing, he argued, are one and the same thing, 
and must therefore have been simultaneous, for you cannot de- 
compose sounds without naming them, nor name them except by 
letters or distinguishing marks. Thence he derives in so many 
words the conclusion “ L’écriture est nécessaire & l'invention de 
Vécriture.” Q.Z.D. There is considerable atlinity, it will be 
observed, between the theory of De Bonald and that of Dogberry 
as to the origin of writing, though Dogberry speaks rather as a 
natural philosopher and De Bonald as a theologian. 

M. Gilbert Ballet, content with the phrase which he has 
picked up from De Bonald, does not trouble himself as to the 


meaning which it bore in that writer's mind, nor show any con- 
| sciousness of what that meaning really was. He analyses 
| language into the different shapes which it has taken among 
civilized and educated men. These are (1) the audible impression, 
or the word heard; (2) the visible impression, or the word read; 
(3) the articulate motor impression, or the word spoken; (4) the 
graphic motor impression, or the word written. In the first two 
members of this series, the intelligence is receptive; in the last 
two it originates. Without any appreciable decline of general 
intelligence, all these faculties may be lost, or one or more of 
them may be lost, and the others, or some of them, may be re- 
tained in almost every conceivable variety. Apart from physical 
lesion, this loss and retention depend mainly upon the strength 
of the respective faculties of memory for diiferent kinds of lan- 
guage in different minds. In all men, according to M. Ballet, 
a mental image of the word precedes its utterance. With the 

t class, whom he calls “ auditives,” a mental voice speaks 
the word before it is uttered with the lips;-in another class, 
whom he calls “ visuals,” the written word is present to the 
inner sight before it is spoken; in a third, it is suggested by 
a mental process reflecting the movements of speech in articu- 
lation; in a fourth, and this naturally very rarely, the memory 
of the movements of the hand in writing suggest it, Besides 
these there are “ indifferents,” neither stronger nor weaker in 
any one form of language than any other. As language is 
learned by children through hearing, and as that is the most con- 
stant and habitually exercised mode of speech, most men are 
“auditives.” M. Egger, an eminent writer on this subject, states 
that the inner voice, which in his case always precedes thought, 
is his own voice in timbre, rhythm, and intonation. The visuals, 
among whom Mr. Galton has found some members of the Royal 
Society, of the Institute of France, and other learned persons, 
see mentally, as if in print, all the words they pronounce, and 
read them, as if from long slips of paper unrolled before their 
eyes, as from some telegraphic instrument. Here, too, habit and 
usage have theirobvious place. Among those who think by motions 
of articulation is Herr Stricker, an eminent German writer on 


this subject, who says that, though he can detect no physical 
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movement of the organs of articulation in thought, yet he is 
always conscious in thinking of an image of those movements. 
With respect to the graphic motors, if we may use the phrase, 
M. Ballet quotes from M. Fournie an instance of a man who 
said :—* I feel when I am thinking that my fingers are in action, 
though they are really motionless. I have an inner perception 
of the image which the motion of my fingers would produce.” 
Some of our readers may in this connexion a speech 
made by Mr. Dickens at a newspaper dinner. Early in life, 
as is well known, he was a reporter in the gallery of the House 
of Commons. In listening to speeches at public dinners, he said, 
he was always conscious of a movement of his fingers on the 
table, as if he had the reporter's pencil still between them, 
This was in perhaps due to mere association. But there can 
be little doubt that in some degree the movement of the fingers 
had become through early habit a condition of close attention to 
the speech. As an instance of indifferentism, M. Ballet cites an 
incident of his own experience. Owing to the difference of the 
process by which he became acquainted with those books, he 
always, in recalling the opening lines of the Aineid, mentally sees 
the printed page before him, but he hears inwardly and mentally 
recites the first verses of the Iliad. 

To these faculties of language the loss of faculty corresponds. 
There are four forms of aphasia which may coexist, or which may 
be found isolated:—(1) the loss of the power of understanding 
spoken words, or, as it has been named, rather improperly, since the 
failure is not physical but mental, verbal deafness; (2) verbal 
blindness, or the inability to read; (3) motor aphasia, or the loss 
of the power of articulate speech ; (4) agraphia (a term invented, 
we believe, by the English physician Dr. Ogle), or the loss of the 
power of writing. An instance of loss of the faculty of under- 
standing spoken words while that of understanding words written 
remained is quoted by M. Ballet from Abercrombie. It is that of 
a gentleman-farmer in Scotland, who recognized the sounds of 
spoken words without understanding their meaning, and who, to 
make communication with his labourers possible, had a written 
list in his room of the most ordinary terms. On hearing with- 
out in the least comprehending the spoken words, he turned to 
his written list, and his perception of what was said became 
clear. Of verbal blindness (as it is called) M. Ballet gives 
the instance of a French merchant, whom he calls M. P., 
a man of fair cultivation and more or less of a reading 
habit, who through an accident in hunting lost the faculty 
of reading. “M. P. understood perfectly everything that was 
said to him, answered questions with much precision, and expressed 
himself with a certain degree of facility. Moreover, he wrote 
with ease not only his name and address, but a long letter, and 
that without any notable mistake in orthography. The interesting 
fact is that, though he could write, and did it with a certain 
ease, he was incapable of reading. ‘I write,’ he said, ‘as if with 
my eyes closed; I don’t read what I write.’ In fact, he was 
wholly unable to re-read the words which he had traced a 
few seconds before.” The letters themselves written in this con- 
dition were quite equal to those which he had written before the 
accident befel him. Of motor aphasia, or the inability to use 
articulate speech, M. Ballet gives instances of a patient at the 
Salpétriére, whose reply to all questions consisted of the word 
Macassa, macassa ; of another who could only say monomomentif ; 
of a third who was reduced to the expression igut phophoiqui; and 
of a fourth whose vocabulary did not go beyond baden abaden 
badena, The poet Baudelaire could say only, “Cré nom, cré nom,” 
being in this respect inferior to a very distinguished lady, whose con- 
versational powers extended to, though not beyond, the entire 
phrase of which Baudelaire gave the usual abbreviation. Still 
more advanced wis another lady, who repeated at every moment, 
“Madame été, mon Dieu, est il possible, boajour Madame.” In 
the earlier stayes of the malady proper names are forgotten. 
An eminent man of science was reduced to designate the person of 
whom he spoke as “ My colleague who invented such and such a 
thing.” Next common nouns disa When the Abbé 
Périer asked for his hat, he said:—“Give me my——what one 
puts on one’s——.” His coat was “ What is worn to be 

in.” Scissors, with another patient, were the things one 

cuts; the window, what one looks through, what gives light. 
What cannot be said by people affected with motor aphasia can 
sometimes be sung by them. An oflicer, who could not pro- 
nounce the words enfant and patrie, whose powers of speech 
were confined to the word pardi and the letter 6, was capable of 
singing with perfect articulation the first couplet of the “Mar- 
seillaise.” A farmer, “du comté de Wiklow dont parle Graves,” 
could not pronounce the names of his wife and children except by 
reading them. A striking instance of agraphia is that of a Russian 
officer, well acquainted with Russian, French, and German, who, 
having been afflicted with motor aphasia as regards Freach and 
German, afterwards became subject to agraphia as regards all 
the three languages, though he retained or regained the power 
of reading and speaking them. A woman, being asked to write 
her name, produced the words, “ Sumil siclaa satreni,” and 
ve her address as “ Suuesr nut to mer linu lain.” An 
lish naval officer, wishing to write “Royal naval medical 
officer belonging to the Admiralty,” was constrained to add the 
terminator dendd to each word, and to write, “ ondendd 
navendendd storendeund [sic] belondendd,” &c. e might 
multiply instances, but our space fails. We have taken the 
Simplest cases, as admitting of the briefest statement. The 
explanation of these extraordinary phenomena seems to be that, 


while the centre of general intelligence may remain unaffected, 
there may be a lesion of the organs on which the working of 
particular modes of the reception or expression of language depends, 
or interruption of the connexion of these organs with one another 
and the seat of the central intelligence. Thus cut loose they cease 
to work, or work wildly. For the localization in the brain of the 
different centres of language, as well as for many other details of 
physiological and psychological interest, we must be content to 
refer the reader to va Ballet's interesting little volume. 


CAUCUS DISRUPTUS, SIVE 
ILLINGWORTHIOROGERSIOMACHIA. 


WHEN the excellent Daniel wished to put an end to the 
dragon, it is known (albeit not from the Hebrew) what 
measures he took and what was the success thereof. A Caucus is 
a much worse monster than a dragon (the which, from a collation 
of the stories respecting him, we have always thought to have 
been a rather amiable beast), and does not disrump so easily. Yet 
the genius of Mr. Gladstone, which, as we ali know, is equal to so 
many tasks, has been equal to this also. Not with pitch and fat 
and hair, but with two Bills and a little Manifesto (the latter 
acknowledging with sorrow that, somehow or other, every man 


who knows anything or can do anything or has anything hates 
| Mr. Gladstone), has Mr. Gladstone disramped the Caucus. Per- 
| haps, if Mr. Chamberlain is really what we have never called him, 

a very silly man, he may try to make it up with the Caucus ; but 

how shall the Caucus make it up with itself? It is of the 

essence of the Caucus (according to a story which we have our- 
| selves made famous) to be unanimous, If you are not unanimous, 
if you admit arguments and counter-arguments and suchlike 
rubbish, you are no true Caucus. For of argument cometh dis- 
agreement, and of disagreement cometh ill-success, and the Caucue 
only exists to be successful. All which things were sadly for- 
gotten at the Special General Meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation, at the Hotel of the Palace of Westminster, on the 
Fifth of the merry month of May, 1886, 

It was a notable meeting. Here was the eminent Kitson, and 
Harris (of whom no one can now ever say that he believes there is 
no sich a person) and the might of Schnadhorst. Here were 
members of Parliament to the number of forty lacking one, and Mr. 
Jesse Collings, who alas! was a member of Parliament and is not, 
and Mr. Alderman Clegg, anda great many others. And the 
had two holy men to preserve, as Mrs. Proudie would have wished, 
the general Christianity of the meeting among so much civilization, 
and the names of them were the Rey. Guinness Rogers and the Rev. 
Dr. Dale, whom some profanely call the Bishop of Birmingham 
and the pontiff of Noncontormity. Then arose James Kitson, 
Esq. (who is a living testimony to the truth of the theory of 
pre-established harmonies, insomuch as no one ever heard of him 
except in connexion with the Caucus or of the Caucus except 
in more or less close connexion with him), and he sat in a chair 
and spake. And James Kitson, Esq., said that he was “ un- 
able to accept the resolutions as they were printed, owing to the 
spirit in which they were proposed,” and what James Kitson, Esq., 
meant by these remarkable words no man knew, neither knoweth 
to this day. But it would appear that James Kitson, Esq., some- 
how felt it his duty to stand aloof from one Joseph Chamberlain, 
of whom men have heard both for ill and for good. And he said 
that certain men of Leeds had expressed unabated contidence in 
Mr. Gladstone, and he, James Kitson, Esq., saw no reproach in 
that. And then James Kitson, Esq., talked about Garibaldi and 
about the principle of Liberalism (as practised by the Caucus), 
and about the intlammatory speeches of the Orangemen (who pro- 
test, inflammatory creatures that they are! that they will not allow 
their throats to be cut without resistance), And he was satistied 
that the Old Parliamentary Hand had not exhausted the resources 
of his intellect, and he asked them to accept the Bill. Then 
Mr. Harris proceeded to exemplily the unanimity of the Caucus 
by saying that James Kitson, Esq., the Chairman, had entirely 
misconceived the spirit of the resolutions which he proceeded 
to move. And he was followed by the Honourable Philip 
Stanhope, who said he was a Home Ruler of ten years’ standing, 
which does not greatly interest his hearers, or us. And then 
came Mr. Edward Ellis, and he moved an amendment, and 
said he would not present a one-barrelled pistol at Mr. 
Gladstone's head. The Prime Minister, it would seem, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ellis, deserves double barrels, or one of those early 
revolvers which had a whole cluster of tubes in case of acci- 
dent. Mr. Ellis must settle this question with his Irish friends 
who are experienced in pistolling; we cannot attempt to decide 
it. And Mr. Ellis was followed by Mr. Mathers, of Leeds, who 
talked about “no power on earth being able to stop the under- 
lying spirit of the Bill,” and denounced “ the hated and damnable 
Government of Dublin Castle.” For when their blood is up in 
the Caucus they use very strong language, especially if it is not 
necessary to write it duwn,a process (as Mr. Leicester, M.P., 
knows) involving difficulties and dangers. It was now clearly 
time for a vir pietate gravis, and Mr. Jesse Collings tried his 
hand. Surely if any one has charms to soothe a savage Caucus, 
it should be this hapless man. Not so long ago he seemed to be 
a pillar; not so long ago he turned out a Government; not so 
long ago he held office. Alas for the turn of fortune’s wheel! 


The too great energy of the minion who suggested that if some- 
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~ body would come to Ipswich and do Mr. Collings service “there 
would be lucre” has made Mr. emg, we ofliceless, possessed 
of nothing but his historical renown. The Caucus might surely have 
been kind to him, but the Caucus wasn’t; they interrupted him, 
they said ‘* Nonsense ” to him, they positively yelled at him—him, 
the chosen representative (short of one greater still) of “a town in 
Warwickshire,” as Mr. Ellis had already called Birmingham. And 
by this reception of Mr. Collings the great and generous soul of 
Mr. Alfred Illingworth was stirred up to the crowning speech of 
the meeting. Mr. Illingworth did not say “‘ Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
is a traitor,” but he said what everybody knew to be equivalent 
to those words. Useless was it for Mr. Spence Watson—a person, 
by the way, who has, if we mistake not, a very fair reputation in 
other ways, and who really should keep out of such bad company 


—to rise and make an appeal to the absent Joseph. But Mr. | 


Rogers was very bold, and confessed that he had been “ miserable 
for half an hour,” as any man of Mr. Rogers's privciples ought to 
have been at hearing Mr. Chamberlain called a traitor. Then the 
Caucus laughed fiendishly, and said “ Why?” So Mr. Rogers 


told them (and we take the omen with the greatest joy) that “it | 


meant the destruction of the Liberal party.” And Mr. Rogers and 
Mr. Illingworth exchanged explanations, and still the Caucus 
laughed und howled. And Professor James Stuart, M.P. (of 
whom it may almost be said that, if any man sees the name of 
Professor James Stuart, M.P.,on any side, he may be sure that 
the said side is fatuously and nearly sure that it is nastily wrong) 


said that the Radical party were in strong sympathy with Mr. | 


Gladstone. And then they divided, and the amendment was said 
to be carried by a great majority, and the Northerners triumphed, 


And Yorkshire forayed Birmingham, 


But nobody on one side or the other, except Mr. Collings and 
Mr. Rogers, seems to have guessed that what was really carried 
was the effacement, at any rate for a time, of the Caucus as a 
power in England. 

Of course it is said that Mr. Chamberlain will come round, that 
he will kiss the rod and accept the polite expostulations of Mr. 
Alfred Illingworth, and agree with Mr. Ellis that a mere town in 
Warwickshire has no business to have any opinions, or stick to 
any principles, and lie down with James Kitson, + and meet 
Mr. Gladstone half way, and be a good boy ever afterwards. Will 
he? We really don’t know. We never had, and have not, and 
have never hinted agreement with Mr. Chamberlain's political 
views or sympathy with his political methods. But we certainly 
have never thought him or called him a fool, There is no other 
word, impolite asit is, which can describe his conduct if he eats the 
words of that remarkable speech of his three weeks ago, and admits 
that everything he said was false, and prepares to be schooled by Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone in history because James Kitson, Esq., dis- 
tinguishes between the print and the spirit of a resolution, and Mr. 
Ellis, M.P. (who on earth ts Mr. Ellis, M.P.? ) calls Birmingham 
a town in Warwickshire (“which most true that statement geo- 
graphically it is”), and Alfred Illingworth, M.P., says that, if some- 

ly unknown did something, somebody unknown would go near 
to be hypothetically thought a traitor,and Professor James Stuart for 
the hundredth time announces that he is in strong sympathy with 
some form of pestilent nonsense. We do not know that principle 
would prevent Mr. Chamberlain doing any one of these things ; 
we don’t pretend to know anything about Mr. Chamberlain’s 
principles. But we have always acknowledged in Mr. Chamberlain 
a very sharp perception of the side of the bread where the political 
butter lies. The tenor of the Caucus speeches and resolutions 
was not complimentary to Mr, Chamberlain; the temper of both 
was less complimentary still. All these vestry nobodies and in- 
competences ; all these provincial busybodies who get a day rule 
now and then from their Kennaquhairs to come and flourish at 
a Liberal Federation meeting, remember that Mr. Chamberlain 
was once first a provincial nobody and then a provincial notoriety 
himself, and all of them long for his place. He will not pacify 
them, he will not secure that pone by kissing their rod. He 
knows (Mr. Collings can tell him if he does not) what the 
Caucus can do, and how far it represents the electors, Some 
people may think that if he rats he will be a knave; we have not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that if he rats he will certainly 
be a fool. To play his game he must reconquer his Caucus, not 
cringe to it, and less clever men than Mr. Chamberlain have 
beaten more formidable coalitions than those of James Kitson, 
Esq., Professor Stuart, and Mr. Alderman Clegg. 

However, this depends on Mr. Chamberlain’s black and white 
horsemen, not on us. What is unalterable is the disrumping of 
the Caucus. Not all the coaguline in this makeshifty world 
will ever make that Caucus whole again. For it must be re- 
peated once more that in such an organization unanimity is 
everything. It might be compatible with the laws of Caucus 
existence (as wicked people say it was with the laws of the 
Society of Jesus) that, if Mr. Chamberlain became obnoxious, he 
should. be made away with privily like a General of the Order. It 
might be that the very most secret conclave might meet and 
debate what line to take. But when you have a chairman taking 
the chair, and ‘announcing that he is against the resolutions 
to be proposed under his chairmanship, when you have such 
significant little incidents as the “town in Warwickshire” 
incident and the battle of [llingworth and Rogers, and the 
hoots and jeers at a martyr of the cause and taith like Mr. 
Collings, actum est de Caucu. For that peculiar institution never 
had any other life than that of a skilfully planned, quite unprinci- 


pled, and centrally directed organization which was made to move 

this way or that as the wire-pullers chose. The wires were pulled, 
the Caucus ship “ sailed east and sailed west,” with the docilit 
of Lord Bateman’s own. Now the wires have broken, the ship is 
adrift, the petty officers have mutinied against the captain, the 
gun-room is divided, the crew insist on having an opinion (and 
what an opinion!) of their own. From this time forward the 
stupidest Liberal elector must be disillusioned about the National 
Liberal Federation. It represents nothing now except personal 
jealousy and public suspicion, and, whether he is conscious that he 
1s sufficiently supplied with both those things himself, he is not 
likely to want them in his leaders. Mr. Schnadhorst may be more 
pliable than Mr. Collings, and may put his hektograph at the 
service of any Kitson or Watson, any Clegg or Wegg, who may get 
the upper hand. But all the “great indignation of them of 
Babylon ” did not mend the dragon, and it will take several Mr, 
| Schnadhorsts to mend the Caucus. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


PORTRAIT has the aeaties over all other subjects open 
to painters, that everybody looks at it more or less artisti- 
cally, as far at least as accessories are concerned. Every one admits 
that the sitter is the main affair; that great license may be allowed 
in the treatment of the rest; that there is, in fact, a point of im- 
portance in such compositions, to which everything else should be 
subordinate. Many and various as they have been in the past, the 
contrivances for attaining this result have all been more or less 
acceptable and comprehensible to the public. Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and others of their time, when working in a conventional 
and courtly style, suitable to palaces and gala occasions, used a 
bona-fide Recigoeend. Open-air scenes, trees, mountains, pillars, 
vases, and curtains were jumbled together, and treated as a loosely 
inted screen, bearing only a decorative relation to the figure, 
Seamee and effect not entering into the question, the lighting and 
modelling of the figure were quite independent of the scheme of 
the flat panel on which the portrait proper was painted. To 
succeed in this polished style requires long education in taste, and 
a knowledge and acceptance of the conventions and the practice of 
many past schools, It has, therefore, almost died out in the excited 
personal investigation of nature, introduced by the modern realistic 
movement. Nowadays, those who wish to treat a sitter solemnly 
and with dignity immerse him in rich, in almost mono-chromatic, 
gloom. To produce any effect this must be done realistically ; 
the dark paint should represent dark gloomy air, as it does in 
Rembrandt's work, and the modelling of the head which is revealed 
in it should be logical. Mr. Holl, and others of whom we shall 
speak further on, adopt this system of work. Some very con- 
scientious painters have occasionally endeavoured to crowd the 
picture with a full realistic representation of natural surroundings, 
and to give the portrait no stronger or more important existence 
than is accorded to a figure in an ordinary genre subject. These 
efforts are never poetical, or even effective; and they generally 
succeed, either in making the details look as if they wished to be 
real and could not, or in distracting attention from the main issue, 
Others, unwilling to surrender the advantages of a realistic envi- 
ronment, have sought to get over the difficulty by what is called 
the impressionist style of vision. This is the most artistic of the 
modern methods, and one which, like the more ancient styles, 
stimulates the imagination, and therewith the development of 
problems of treatment and handling. The very fact of sticking to 
a realistic environment as regards tone, even when it is treated 
sans géne and with great breadth, as by Mr, Sargent and Mr. 
Whistler, should secure good modelling from trained and con- 
scientious painters. Modelling from absolute appearance produces 
something much more varied and fascinating than modelling done 
on academic principles, or from a know of the anatomical 
shape. The French have been the great innovators on these lines, 
and Carolus-Duran’s ‘‘ Miss Robbins ” (Academy, 493) is the most 
brilliant, finished, and forcible example of the school, as well as 
the strongest portrait in the exhibition at Burlington House. 
Painted with the utmost ease and mastery, it is yet no wanton dis- 
play of technique. M. Caroius-Duran has taught many of the 
younger artists, and in some of their work one sees a clever abuse of 
the methods which the master uses with such force, sobriety, and 
thorough intention of expressing nature. His painting is based u 
@ mosaic of square, frank touches ; but the system is not obtrusive, 
and these large notes, once they have been touched with truth, 
are fused by a smaller mosaic, joining their edges and rendering 
the whole complete, supple, and pliant as the surfaces of nature 
itself. The “Miss Robbins,” which was exhibited in last year’s 
Salon, has been called vulgar; this can only apply to points of 
millinery, &c. in the actual subject, and is, at the worst, an open 
uestion of taste. The artistic treatment is refined beyond & 
doubt. No blacks in the exhibition are rendered with juster local 
colour, a more delicate touch, or a stronger feeling for the true 
quality of the aerial envelope ; and black, no less than white, is & 
sort of test in this last respect. No flesh is so supple, broad, and 
simple as this; it is high in tone without being chalky, stro 
without being falsely over-coloured, soit yet firmly modelled, 
prominent and well in evidence and yet illumined with no 
peculiar light. M. Carolus-Duran, though he has a delinite 
view of i and and the relation of art to nature, neither repeats, 
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like some artists, a key which has become mechanically familiar, 
nor wanders, like others, through a series of pastiches of work 
but balf understood. To go no further back than last Academy, 
his large full-length “ Lady Dalhousie” showed him in quite 
another aspect—on parade as it were—in a large, magisterial, and 
full-dress style. 

In the same gallery, the Sixth, are several excellent portraits. 
Better than any perhaps is Mr. Margetson’s “ Squire’s Daughter” 

(508). Evidently a portrait, it is at the same time a tigure- 
subject very naturally arranged, and steeped in the cool pearly 
tones of real open air. The actual handling of the flesh is with- 
out the suppleness and freedom of M. Carolus-Duran; but the 
colour is free from all commonplace contrivance—from all the hot 
yellows, and such glaring interruptions of the aerial scheme, so 
frequently found in the work of the strongest English portrait- 
— Hard by it hangs Mr. John Collier's “ Daughters of 

illiam Reed, Esq.” (502), which, though it shows some of the 
good qualities of flesh-painting already mentioned, is here and 
there hard, and somewhat embarrassed with accessories. It is by 
no means his best picture; that is to be found at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, where his “ Miss Nettie Huxley ” (198) commands atten- 
tion as one of the best portraits of the year, not only in its fine 
gesture and grand simplicity of colour and arrangement, but in 
its thoroughly sound technique and effective workmanship. Mr. 
Shannon’s charming and cleverly handled “ Miss Annie A. Beebe” 
(159) is painted ina somewhat similar scheme of white tones. 
Since he exhibited his strong, but hard and naively executed 
study of a violinist, Mr. Shannon has developed facility and 
e almost too rapidly. His grace of handling ex presses too 
little of the fine modelling which makes Mr. Collier's work so 
satisfactory and effective. 

Mr. Sargent is well represented at both exhibitions; but, 
though not of the same size and importance as his more dashing 

ictures in the Academy, his sober and superb head (14) in the 
oeaave is most likely to please the majority. The touch is 
exquisite in itself and very expressive ; the head is strong in effect 
and well bathed in light andshadow. A Salon picture, however, of 
Jast year, “The Misses Vickers” (Academy, 709), which we 
have already noticed, as it is on the line will be the most 
generally seen. Mr. F. Holl is in great force everywhere ; and he 
is still devoted to the metbod of relieving flesh against deep 
gloom. This—probably from the weariness of constant repetition 
—he is apt to do coarsely ; and he is even led, at times, to violate 
the continuity of his light, and make it cold and warm in the 
same picture. His painting, though not poetical, is always serious 
and solid, and, as may be seen from his “ W. Nicholson, Esq.” 
(30), in the Grosvenor, and “The Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain” 
(274), in the Academy, his grasp of type and character is firm and 
far-reaching. Mr. W. Ouless attempts, with less success than 
Mr. Holl, to get force by detaching the flesh from dark surround- 
ings. We have said before that, when this gloom does not bathe 
the modelling of the flesh and steep it (so to speak) in air, the 
result is hard, illogical, and unpleasant. Many of Mr. Ouless’s 
portraits seem modelled out of dry clay, so wiry are the wriukles 
and so sharp the contrasts. Nevertheless he seldom fails to give a 
and striking, though quite ordinary, presentation of his 
sitter. Much finer than these is a dark picture by Mr. W. Carter, 
“Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey, Bart.” (Academy, 502). The attitude 
and expression are superb ; and though there is no denying that 
the tone is hot, it is logical and well justified throughout. 

No one doubts the strength and truth of the portraitures of Sir 
John Millais or Mr, Pettie ; but, whilst admitting the force of the 
result, one may object to methods which so often lead to coarse- 
ness and insincerity. Sir John Millais’s “'T. O. Barlow, Esq.” 
(Academy, 190), to take a bad example, is probably what would 
be called a good likeness; it is a good map of the features 
enlivened, almost galvanized, into force of expression by over- 
accentuation of accidents, both of colour and modelling. A 
startlingly hot yellow ruins the colour, and the handling—for 
instance, of the lights on the coat—is rude and unmeaning. In 
criticizing this painter, of course, one only compares him with 
strong men, as but too many combine his faults with weakness; 
moreover, he is, as every one knows, capable of work infinitely 
more refined than this, which is, unfortunately, his only contribu- 
tion. Both Mr. Poynter and Mr. Richmond are unsatisfactory ; 
both are educated artists and men of taste who have given 
us interesting and well-considered work. Mr. Poynter’s “ Marquis 
of Ripon ” (Academy, 259), and “ Sir Gerald Graham ” (Academy, 
603), are strange, hard, archaic-looking pictures, painted in a most 
unpleasing and unnatural key of colour. What Mr. Richmond's 
own view of nature is it would be diflicult to say, as it is never the 
same, and he is always exercising himself in imitations of old and 
modern styles and sentiments. He has nothing this year to equal 
the superb “ Andrew Lang ” of the last Grosvenor ; yet two of his 
many contributions to the same gallery are among with great 
force, sobriety, and judgment. The “Mrs. Warren de la Rue” 
(163) is a noble and well-modelled study, in which a profusion of 
detail is excellently managed; while the “Edmund Hanbury, 

.” (80) is a robust portrait in sombre, low-toned brown. Near 
it hangs a lady (67) by Mr. Alma Tadema, a piece of lovely 
Colouring and subtle modelling. It is impossible to go into all 
that is worthy of notice in the two exhibitions, but we may men- 
tion Mr. Knighton Warren's “‘ Marquis Tseng” (205), M. Albert 
Aublet’s ‘Comtesse de Martel” (215), Mr. Lowes Dickinson's 
* Major-General H. A. Smyth ” (993), Mr. Herdman's “ Mrs. W. 


Horne” (1030), Mr. Papperitz’s “ Herr Hans Richter” (180), and , 


Mr. W. R. Symonds’s “ Viscount and Viscountess Sherbrooke” 
(226)—all in the Academy; and Mr. E. A. Ward's “ T. F, Boyes, 
Esq.” (130), Professor Grosse’s “ Mrs. Henschel” (84), and Mr. 
Stuart Wortley’s “Portrait of my Mother” (59), in the 
Grosvenor Gallery. 


INSECT PETS. 


| eee beetles, and such “small deer” do not seem to 
the qualities which human nature generally demands in an 
animal pet. We all know the story of the prisoner who made 
friends with the spider that the gaoler killed. But even in 
childhood it was the loneliness of the man who was forced to 
conclude such a friendship as this more than the fate of his com- 
pce that touched us, We are all acquainted with Sir John 
ubbock’s ants and their interesting rather than winning ways, but 
his reason for aiding, abetting, and comforting them is not the 
disinterested affection he feels for his dog. He entertains them 
for the sake of the information they supply, much as another 
keeps bees for the sake of their honey. ‘he same scientific in- 
terest was probably the motive that first induced a German 
man of science to keep a hornet, though he soon found a prac- 
tical use for his unamiable protégé; indeed, this comparatively 
small being proved an effective substitute for the heavy oaken 
doors of our English colleges. At times it was confined in its 
cage, to which it soon accustomed itself; at times the windows 
were shut, and it was allowed to fly freely about the rooms, It 
was the dread of its proprietor’s visitors; after knocking at the 
door, they would ask, “ Is it out ?” and a reply in the affirmative 
would send the unwelcome intruder away at once. Men who had 
often faced a wild boar with intrepidity fled before the hornet. 
Professor Schleicher, the comparative philologist, too, was pro- 
bably prompted by curiosity alone when he first captured the fly 
which he kept for several winters, though in the course of time 
he took a real liking to it, and regretted its death, which was 
occasioned by its being removed into a new cage that had not been 
properly prepared for it. But for such accidents we fondly dream 
that mest of our pets would be immortal. 

Some forty or fifty years ago a cockchafer had a marketable 
value in many English “academies for young gentlemen,” the 
number of marbles which he would fetch being determined by the 
amount of the supply; but, as far as we have been able to learn, 
the only sign of atlection which the master ever showed to his 
captive was to run a crooked pin through his body. Ina similar 
way the nurses of Southern Italy will tie a piece of thread to the 
hind leg of a locust or large grasshopper in order that their little 
charges may have the pleasure of chasing it about without its 
having any chance of escape. But such helots as these can hardly 
be called pets. 

Perhaps this estrangement between the two races is not entirely 
the fault of mankind. The more charming members of the insect 
family show an aversion to us, and a marked dislike of our atten- 
tions. It would be far easier to “ break a butterfly upon a wheel ” 
than to gain a firm hold on its affections, and we can seldom fully 
realize its charms till it is carefully pinned down on a piece of 
cork, The insects which are more kindly disposed towards us are 
apt to weary us with the persistency of their good will. 

It can, therefore, hardly be a matter of surprise that, asa rule, it 
is only persons who are placed in very exceptional positions who 
take insects for their pets. On one day of the year, however, every 
Florentine child feels that it has as unquestionable a right to a grillo 
as an English schoolboy does to his Christmas plum-pudding. 
Wherever Ascension Day is held as a popular festival, there is a 
scent of spring flowers und the freshness of the open air about it; 
everywhere it is a day which townsfolk choose tor an excursion 
into the country, and even the Florentine, with his inborn aver- 
siun to rural sights and sounds, feels it his duty to lead his wife 
and family at least as far as the Cascine, where they can dine in 
a comfortable city fashion, and yet in the open air in the midst of 
the meadows and the trees. The real goal of the pilgrimage is, of 
course, the dinner; its ostensible purpose is to catch grili, but 
what grilli are is a disputed question. Those of the stricter 
observance contend that the crickets which can only be caught 
in the morning or evening twilight are the only creatures that 
deserve the name or are entitled to the somewhat burden- 
some honours of the festival; the great majority believe that 
a —_- or anything that looks tolerably like it, will 
do as well, Since unremembered times small cages for the 
little prisoners have been made and sold in Florence, but till 
very lately every one was expected to catch his own grillo 
honestly, with his own hands, as the proverb enjoins. It is 
only lately that the insects as well as the cages have been 
offered for sale, and this may probably be considered an econo- 
mical advance, as it saves the citizens and their wives a good deal 
of unnecessary labour, and provides work for those who are not 
only glad of it but regard it as play. The crickets, grasshoppers, 
or whatever else they may be, are taken carefully home and fed 
with salad herbs, Those who are gifted with a voice chirp briskly 
enough about sunrise and sunset, sometimes for the greater part 
of the night, while the silence of those who have none is readil 
forgiven, at least by the elder members of the household into which 
they have been introduced. When properly tended, they will live 
for several months in captivity ; in a Jucky house it is said for a 
whole year, For where a grillo caught on Ascension Day lives 

there is plenty and household peace, where these are likely to fail 
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he foresees the future and dies rather than witness it. Who 
after this will doubt either his sense or his sensibility ? 

Why these insects are especially sought on Ascension Day it 
would probably be difficult to discover. The practical Florentine 
tells you that on this festival the gates of the Cascine used to be 
left open from four in the morning till nine at night to all 
who said they were going to catch grilli; but this is ob- 
viously begging the question. Why did the popular passion for 
crickets rise to such a height on this one day that the Govern- 
ment felt bound to recognize it? Far away in some village of the 
Apennines you may pe hear another story when you are 
sitting alone with an old woman by the log-wood fire. She will 
tell you that when our Lord remained alone in Jerusalem, and the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph sought Him sorrowing, they came 
to the foot of a wooded hill, where the way divided, and agreed to 
separate and follow the different paths. St. Joseph went to the left 
and St. Mary to the right. Her way was so hard and steep that 
she. almost lost courage, and thought she might as well leave the 
search to her husband. So she sat down on a piece of rock ; but 
then all the crickets in the wood and on the hillside began to sing 
her praise, so she plucked up a heart, and went on and found her 
Son. Itis a pretty tale, but it does not quite explain what the 
crickets have to do with Ascension Day. The true solution of the 
difficulty probably is that the crickets are in fuller voice on this 
than on any other festival of the Christian year, and that, there- 
fore, an old and harmless heathen custom has been permitted to 
graft itself upon it. 

These crickets are among the few insects that can fairly be called 
domestic animals, but many others are caught occasionally for 
various purposes, especially for those of a harmless divination. 
Among these the fireflies occupy a distinguished position. In 
many parts of Germany the girl who sees and catches the first 
believes it isa sign that she will be married before her companions, 
and later in the season hali-grown maidens are fond of chasing the 
tiny sparks of living light which they imprison deftly in their 
front hair, so that each child seems to bear a star on her forehead. 
Thus adorned they wander in groups through the village, singing 
old songs. If their elder sisters indulge in such fantastic games, 
it is usually only when they are alone together and believe them- 
selves entirely unobserved ; thouzh now and then on some Sunday 
or festival, more especially on St. John’s Eve, whole bevies -of 
them, in a fit of youthful gaiety, will march down the street 
adorned with fireflies and singing songs, as they did in the old 
days when no one cvuld have seriously thought of asking their 
hands in marriage. 

In Tuscany, too, the first fireflies, the certain harbingers of 
summer, are welcome guests, though their reception is perhaps 
rather fitted to express the warmth of their little hosts’ feelings 
than to realize their own conception of comfort. As soon as they 
begin to gleam and twinkle through the groves and down the 
hedgerows children’s feet patter after them and children’s voices 
may be heard singing :— ; 

Lucciola, lucciola, vieni a me, 

Ch’ i’ vi dard un pane del re, 

Un pane del re e della regina, 

Lucciola, lucciola, domattina. 
Tf one is caught, it is carefully carried home and placed under an 
inverted glass, where the child can watch it while he is in bed. 
As soon as all watchfulness is over, and the little eyes are firmly 
closed for the night, the mother lets the insect escape, and puts a 
small coin in its place, which is supposed to be the ransom it has 
paid for its freedom. It is, of course, only the first fireflies of the 


season which are affluent enough thus to redeem their lives. If ; 


any little boy is so greedy as to endeavour to impose a second 
ransom on the “ gleaming tribe,” he finds an ugly little beetle 
sitting where he placed the eerie light. 

Whether the children who endeavour to attract their prey with 
promises that they have neither the power nor the intention of 
performing are morally more guilty than the angler who makes 
use of an artificial fly is a nice question, which we have no in- 
tention of discussing, but willingly leave to the amateur casuist ; 
but we. must confess that for us at least spring would lose one of 
its charms if the old song were to fall silent along the lanes and 
among the vineyards of Tuscany. 


CLITO. 


pi hag =: incompetence or bias of much current criticism has rarely 
been shown more plainly than in the reviews of Clito, which 
is put forth on the playbills of the Princess's Theatre as being an 
original tragedy by Mr. Sydney Grundy and Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
A few of the critics have pretended to detect extraordinary power 
in this work, and the fact goes a long way to confirm the truth of 
an article we published two or three weeks on “ Critic- 
Authors”; for it is a matter of ordinary report that the daily 
journal which is quite overwhelmed with enthusiasm is repre- 
sented by a critic-author whose name is now appearing on pro- 
vincial p mmes as joint-author with the manager of the 


Princess's Theatre of a drama not yet seen in London. The 
circumstance is noteworthy. In their sweet communion the 
critic has perceived qualities in his friend's work which are not 
perceptible to the mere observer. Another critic, the writer 
for the Times, who, as it is supposed, has pretensions as a 
playwright, can tell us how the labour was distributed be- 


tween Mr. Sydney Grundy and Mr. Wilson Barrett, and this 
shows that private sources of information are open to favoured 
friends. There is something very pleasing to the sympathetic 
mind in the knowledge that judges and judged dwell toge- 
ther in these loving bonds; but whether unprejudiced criticism 
is the result is quite another consideration. Ciito, in truth, is 
a very ordinary and in ry | respects a ‘particularly clumsy 
piece of work. In going to the root of a play, it is usual to 
examine the characterization, the incidents (which make up the 
plot), and the dialogue—or, in the case of a tragedy, it should 
rather be said the verse. The first requisite in a piece of this class 
is a hero who shall win sympathy and command admiration; and 
Clito is a feeble creature, whose presence must inevitably drag 
down tragedy to the depths of muddling melodrama. No incident 
in which such a poor thing as this bore part could be made to 
move, and as he totters beneath, rather than supports, the weight 
of the five acts, it must follow that two of the essentials are not 
provided. Some of the lines are, however, let it be admitted, dis- 
tinctly good. The announcement that “the hour and the man” 
have arrived together is effective. “And beauty by a hair can 
draw the hero” is also very descriptive of man’s weakness and 
woman's strength. “ Blistered be thy tongue!” is not very 
cleverly conveyed from Romeo and Juliet, and again “ Ye gods 
and little fishes!” is a quaint ejaculation. These are some of the 
“literary merits” which the Daily Telegraph has detected in 
what it calls “the flaunting Clito.” ‘These and other lines 
are meritorious, no doubt; only the merit is surely due to 
Shakspeare and to Pope, and in other instances to a great many 
—_ on rather than to Mr. Sydney Grundy and Mr. Wilson 

arrett 

The play is dated 404 B.c., and introduces Oritias, son of 
Calleschrus and pupil of Socrates, who bears the reputation of 
having been the worst of the Thirty Tyrants, but a man of some 
capacity, though Plato describes him as idarns ev proodpas, 
prcoogos ev Theramenes, who tinally led the revolt 
against his former associates, is also seen, no hint, however, being 
given of what he is so soon to do. These characters are purely 
subordinate. If anybody's interest is aroused in the play it is 
intended that Clito and Helle shall call it forth. Gite is a 
sculptor. He is also an idiot; if, indeed, he is as remarkable in 
one particular as in the other he must be allowed to take rank with 
Phidias. It might seem more amazing that he should have been 
chosen a leader of the people were it not so painfully obvious that 
“ the people” choose with an inexplicable lack of just perception. 
If, when the world is supposed to have grown wiser, the people 
follow Mr. Gladstone in 1886, it is not strange that they followed 
Clito B.c. 404, or that, to go still further back, “ Moloch, sceptred 
king,” should have persuaded his vassals that he was wise and great. 
It has apparently been Clito’s habit to denounce the beautiful but 
iniquitous Helle, mistress of Critias, at the meetings of Athenian 
Social Democrats, He has never seen her. Small as the Athens 
of that day was, frequently as she was borne about the streets, 
constantly as she was discussed, the sculptor had never looked on the 
most beautiful woman in the city. His attacks on her are founded 
entirely on hearsay, and when she tells him that she is a very 
good woman he is just as ready to believe that as he was to 
believe other people when they told him that she was a very 
bad woman—of such stuff are Social Democrats made. She, 
however, determines to subjugate him, as a more deadly revenge 
than having been put to death. She calls at his studio, flatters 
his preposterous vanity, and begs him to make her likeness in 
marble. He has sterner business on hand. Some of the patriots 
have convened a secret meeting in the outskirts of the city to 
concert measures for the work which Thrasybulus later on accom- 
plished. Will it not be freely admitted that we have rightly 
stigmatized Clito as an idiot when it is said that he casually tells 
Helle all about it; how and where these precious patriots are to 
meet, and for what purpose? Happy is the lot of the dramatist who 
can devise such incidents as this and find critics to exhaust the 
dictionary in his praise; or perhaps, on second thoughts, the 
dramatist is not happy, for surely conceit cannot quite blind him 
to the truth? How the patriots fare may be guessed. The tyrants 
send soldiers to account for the poor mistaken people who have 
confided in so slippery-tongued a chief, and yet it is odd that none 
of his friends seem to have suffered ; for those who were prominent 
in the first act are prominent in the fifth, notwithstanding state- 
ments to the effect that they have all been cut to pieces by soldiers 
who charged and swote them, erying, “This—this is Clito’s 
message to his friends!” To continue the story, when Clito’s 
adopted father comes he sees the sketch which the sculptor has 
made of his model, and proclaims it to be Helle, none other than 
Helle, the object of Clito’s fiercest denunciations, It might be 
urged that the assumed recognition of a hasty sketch is not 
evidence ; but one has to make believe ‘to an unusual extent in 
accepting this original tragedy, Clito feels assured that the great 
lady who called herself something else must be Helle, and he starts 
off promptly to her palace to tell her that nothing would induce 
him to visit so vile a creature as he has been told she is. She 
assures him that he is mistaken. She has been traduced, and has 
never strayed from those paths of virtue divergence from which as 
a matter of course would so sorely have shocked a young Athenian 
of some two thousand years ago. The well-oiled weathercock 
turns again. He had originally believed her to be the vilest of 
her sex, and had denounced her accordingly ; she came to see him, 
and he felt that she was good and noble; he was told that she 
was not good or noble, and he believed that; she protested, and 
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bo inverted his belief again. A ae credulous as Clito oe no 
for dramatic purposes, especially as his credulity is ] 
afterwards. He stays with Helle for a re 
dense to see what she is. His adopted father, Xenocles, comes 
and strives to convince him—they venture very rashly into the 
lioness’s den—and still he remains blind. Finally Helle herself 
tells him that she has been fooling him; her master, Critias, and 
his friends—so far as can be seen Clito did not eveu know Critias 
by sight—deride him; yet when the hawk comes forward and 
fesses a readiness to protect a dove who has been beguiled to 
the palace (Clito’s sister, Irene, betrayed by a false summons into 
the power of one Glaucias, a libertine friend of Helle and Critias), 
the sculptor falls gratefully on his knees and blesses Helle for her 
ess. The mob here break into her palace; she flees, and 
takes refuge in Clito’s studio, where he unintentionally delivers 
her up; for he tells her that she can escape safely if she goes a 
certain way, and it is while implicitly obeying his directions that 
she 1alls into her enemy's hands, This hero of tragedy does not 
“— to know his way even about his own house. 

o skill of representation could make such a play as this 
acceptable to reasoning audiences—which perhaps may not inter- 
fere with the success of the piece, the “ original tragedy,” so far 
as the Princess’s pit and gallery are concerned. The crudenesses, 
however, are very fully brought out by Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
When this actor has to speak blank verse he either snaps or 
preaches. The jerky little utterances would be particularly 
offensive if it were possible to particularize as regards the actor's 
general want of method. Mr. Barrett can do much to vulgarize a 
character in poetic drama. To him belongs the distinction of 
having rendered even Hamlet thoroughly commonplace and un; 
interesting; but it is doubtful whether any acting could have 
redeemed the paltriness of Clito, Mr. Irving himself would have 
failed to give it sweetness and dignity—but, then, Mr. Irving 
would never have attempted the task, “I could wring the cox- 
comb’s neck!” Glaucias cries on one occasion, and some of the 
utterances of Glaucias are in accord with the general aspiration. 
Glaucias, the character just named, is played with very nice 
judgment by Mr. Willard. There is lightness and elegance 
in the young voluptuary’s bearing; every line has its just 

i ly as some of the seem to be 
, and his high intelligence 
will win him a foremost place in his profession. The Critias of 
Mr. Charles Hudson and the Theramenes of Mr. Austin Melford 
are careful performances. It may not be all the fault of Mr. 
Clynds that he is tedious as Xenocles. Miss Eastlake, on the 
other hand, emerges with credit. Helle is a part with many 
opportunities for the actress, and Miss.Hastlake conceives and 
realizes the idea presented. Utterly vicious the woman is, but we 
have not the slightest objection to a vicious heroine if her vice is 
dramatic in representation. Helle is a bold, unconventional, and 
very forcible study. ‘That the play is handsomely put upon the 
stage we do not hold to be a matter calling for special praise. 
It pays a manager to provide a picturesque spectacle, and is 
mere question of risking money on a chance which money will do 
much to render fortunate. There is no sort of ditliculty about 
obtaining beautiful scenery beyond the difficulty of paying artists 
and mechanics. The stage management is careful, but does not 
strike us as being in any way remarkable. The supernumeraries 
do not fall over each other or get much in each other's way, but 
in the arrangement and movement of crowds or of individuals in 
crowds we can detect no special suggestion. Cito strikes us as 
being a very poor and pretentious piece of work badly founded 
on a feeble and mistaken basis, 


“CHRISTIAN EDUCATION” AND THE PARNELLITES. 


ik may be in the recollection of our readers that last year 
. Dr. Nulty, Bishop of Meath, addressed a letter to his English 
se brother, his “ most reverend lordship, Dr. Bagshawe, 
hop of Nottingham ”—of Primrose League notoriety—“ on the 
avowed hostility,” to quote the title-page, “of the Radical y 
to Catholic Education in Voluntary Schools, and the necessity of 
union between English and Irish Catholics to resist them.” We 
made some comments at the time on this curious document, and 
on a Letter of Leo XIII. on “ Christian Education” addressed to 
the Bishops of his Communion in England, which appeared barely 
4 month afterwards, and on the remarkable contrast in tone and 
substance between the two. That contrast indeed, as we shall 
presently find, would not be likely to affect or greatly to afflict 
the doughty prelate who wields his pastoral shillelagh in the 
diocese of Meath. But first we desire to call attention to a letter 
from “ A Roman Catholic interested in Christian Education” pub- 
lished in last Wednesday's Times and the startling revelations it 
contains. It seems almost incredible to us, as it does to the 
“Roman Catholic,” that Cardinal Manning should have made the 
Ttemark attributed to him, and yet it is hardly less difficult to 
believe that a Catholic paper, supposed to be in a special sense his 
nence’s organ, would be suffered to insert such a statement if 
was incorrect. We cite the extract from the letter of the Times’ 
Correspondent :— 

The Weeki ister, a Catholic says:—“ Among the occupants 
of the Distinguis Strangers’ Gallery on the night of ‘ur. Gladstone’s 
Wien pet on Home Rule was the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 

the orator had done, the Cardinal found himself surrounded by 
Irish members. ‘We cannot spare one of you,’ said his Eminence, and 


that is the sentiment of every one interested in the great cause of Christian 
education.” 

On this the * Roman Catholic "—whom we feel disposed from in- 
ternal evidence to identify with “« Roman Catholic Priest” who 
has more than once addressed the Times on kindred subjects— 
very pertinently observes :— 

Can this be true? Not spare—Mr. Parnell, who hob-nobs with M. Henri 
Rochefort at Paris? Mr. M. Harris, who declared he had no objection to 
landlords being shot down like partridges? Mr. X. Fitzgerald, who was 
sentenced to death for high treason? Mr. Redmond, who hopes the 
Russians will stable their horses in London, and the Indian princes 
mutiny, if we do not allow Home Rule in Ireland? Mr, Healy and Mr. 
Sexton, who speak of the undying hate of Ireland to Great Britain ? 

We object, indeed, to sending these persons out of Parliament, because 
we cannot afford to break the Union merely to get rid of disagreeable 
people ; but what, in the name of all that is sacred, can these men have to 
do with the cause of Christian education ? 


What indeed? But then we remember that Bishop Nulty, in the 
Letter aiready referred to, declared his belief ‘that the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster and your Lordship (Dr. Bagshawe) 
have done more than any two men living for the creation of such 
a feeling of international charity [between England and Ireland] 
as would merge social aversions, political differences, and national 
prejudices in a supernatural brotherhood of peace, contidence, and 
mutual good will.” To be sure the Primrose Pastoral had not yet 
appeared, but there was even then probably no English Roman 
Catholic bishop who had less weight with his coreligionists 
or had done more to embitter “social aversions and political 
differences.” He hassince succeeded in making himself the laughing- 
stock of England, Catholic and. Protestant alike, and has drawn 
on himself such a snubbing from the most temperate and consti- 
tutional of pontiffs as we doubt if even Pius IX.—who was not 
very scrupulous where his own prerogatives were concerned— 
ever administered to one of these “venerable brothers” in the 
height of his autocratic egotism. As for Cardinal Manning, Dr. 
Nulty’s damaging compliments are intelligible enough if he had 
reason to know or suspect that his Eminence was a convert to 
Home Rule. 

For the true and scarcely disguised motive of this Letter on 
Catholic Education was to strike an effective blow for Home Rule 
by seeuring the solidarity of English and Irish Roman Catholics on 
the educational plea ; “‘ whatever may be said for or against these 
[Home Rule] rights, the fact that in the coming Parliament they 
will be demanded by the practically unauimous vote of a 
thoroughly Catholic nation, is an argument of no small weight 
in their favour.” And Bishop Nulty went on to state that 
the same Parliamentary party had been entrusted “by the 
unanimous voice of the whole Irish Episcopate” with the 
interests of Catholic education in Ireland, and to suggest the 
expediency of “also entrusting it with a similar commission 
in favour of Catholic education in England.” The Bishop ex- 
patiates serge several pages in terms with which the majority 
of Christian believers will not find much to quarrel, on the 
importance of a system of education based on religion, and then 
the present urgency of the question is emphasized in a 
graph the charming inconsequence of which betrays its Hibernian 
origin. We quote the opening sentence :—‘ Many years have now 
elapsed since the Infidels and Atheists of France formed the 
diabolical design of extirpating Christianity, root and branch, 
out of that beautiful old Catholic country.” Well, if they 
are not grievously maligned, among others by the present 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, the infidels and atheists of France 
are very actively engaged at this moment, and with no incon- 
siderable success, in carrying out this same “ diabolical design.” 
But then, as the Roman Catholic correspondent of the Tunes 
points out, these French infidels and atheists are the very 
persons with whom the great leader of Dr. Nulty’s “ Parlia- 
mentary party”—their “ political Pope,” as the Nationalists 
have enthusiastically entitled him—ostentatiously hob-nobs. ‘To 
hand over to that party the charge of Catholic education 
looks therefore rather like setting a thief to catch a thief. Quis 
custodiet custodes? Nor is the case much improved if we pass on 
from Mr. Parnell to his most conspicuous and influential Par- 
liamentary followers. “ Faith and morais,” if we are not mistaken, 
are included in the Catholic idea of a religious education. Mr. 
Parnell is a Protestant, ‘ who hob-nobs with M. Heuri Rochefort” ; 
so much for “faith.” Asto “ morals,” thereisnoditlerence we believe, 
except as regards its numerical arrangement, between the Catholic 
and Protestant form of the decalogue. What then are we to think of 
a moral educator, who openly declares that “he has no objection 
to landlords being shot down like partridges”? or of another, who 
wishes for another Indian mutiny—he must have heard something 
of the circumstances of the last—and a Russian conquest of 
England, if Home Rule is refused? or of a third, who incurred 
a capital sentence for high treason? or of a fourth and a fifth, 
who illustrate the Gospel lesson of charity by commending “ the 
undying hatred” of their countrymen and co-religionists for 
Engiand? Are these indeed the people, the services of “not one 
of whom can be s ” by those who have at heart “the great 
cause of Christian education”? Is that indeed Cardinal Manning’s 
last word on Home Rule and Catholic education, and the in- 
dissoluble connexion between the two? We hesitate to believe it, 
but that is what his own organ credits him with. , 

Now it is at least a curious coincidence that within two or 
three weeks of the publication of the letter of Dr. Nulty there 
appeared a letter of Leo XIII. on “Christian Education,” ad- 
dressed to the English Roman Catholic bishops, speaking in language 
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more grave and measured than the bishop, but quite as emphatic, on 
the paramount importance of securing a sound religious basis of 
education. But so far from giving the remotest hint of the ex- 
pediency of English Catholics uniting with Irish Nationalists for 
this purpose, the Pope went out of his way to call their attention to 
the large measure of sympathy they would find in their efforts among 
their separated countrymen—“ Protestantsof the sect of the Church 
of England,” as Bishop Bagshawe courteously designates them in his 
excommunicating pastoral—whcse zeal in the cause his Holiness 
warmly commends. Such an admonition might have been ex- 
ted to have some effect on Cardinal Manning; that it would 
ave none whatever on men of the stamp of Archbishops Walsh 
and Croke and Bishop Nulty was certainenough. “The Maynooth 
bishops,” as they are often styled in Ireland, have again and 
again almost in so many words defied the Pope to resist their will. 
And the “ Parliamentary party”—which is now in such close 
alliance with Mr. Gladstone—according to Dr. Nulty, “is not 
wantonly aggressive, but when wantonly assailed is singularly 
brave and defiant.” By whom wantonly assailed the Bishop does 
not explain. In an instructive passage of Lord Robert Montague’s 
Recent Events and a Ciue to their Solution is quoted a letter 
of the late Dr. Redmond,“ Priest of the Diocese of Westminster,” 
addressed two years and a half ago to the Freeman's Journal, 
which shows inter alia that no“ wanton aggression ” on the part of 
Rome will be tolerated. Dr. Redmond plainly warns the Pope that 
“if the Curia judges adversely to the Irish people, on an ex parte 
statement ”—that is on independent grounds, and not in accord- 
ance with Nationalist views—“ it will run the risk of dealing a 
blow that may prove mortal to the Catholic Church throughout 
the English-speaking world.” That is pretty strong language 
from the “ Priest of the Diocese of Westminster,” coming too after 
the Pope had formally condemned the “ Parnell Testimonial 
fund,” while the Irish bishops and their organ suppressed the 
condemnation and continued to promote subscriptions to the fund, 
No one has been more active than Dr. Croke in that, as well as in 
other kindred movements, notably in one for promoting atestimonial 
commensurate with his transcendent merits to Mr. Sexton—who 
commends “the undying hatred”—whom he designates “the 
authoritatively accredited advocate of Catholic education in the 
coming Parliament.” Still more recently Archbishop Croke, as 
our readers are aware, has refused with cynical frankness to 
censure one of his priests for publicly declaring that the duty 
owed by Irishmen to bailiffs is “to bury them,” and has a 
that peculiar and peculiarly Hibernian version of the moral law 
by, so far as in him lies, pronouncing the canonization of “the 
Manchester martyrs.” And within a week of this pronounce- 
ment Archbishop Croke, as we hear from last Wednesday’s papers, 
is selected by the Prime Minister of England as the recipient of a 
letter full of compliments and thanks. We are inclined to repeat, 
with the Roman Catholic letter-writer in the 7imes, “Can this 


be true?” But it is true for all that. And when they are called | 


upon by Dr. Nulty and Dr. Bagshawe and, if the Weekly Register 
may be credited, by Cardinal Manning to join heart and soul with 
the Parnellite members, as the “ advocates of Catholic education,” 
and even to insist on the Parnellite faction being retained at 
Westminster to meddle with English politics, while no single 
English member will be permitted to enter theirown new “Statutory 


Parliament” at Dublin, what will the English Roman Catholics | 


reply? If they agree with the Zimes’ correspondent—and we 
believe that a great majority of them, b th clergy and laity, do 
agree with him—they will reply by reminding their blind guides 
that, according to the verdict of a devoted Irish Roman Catholic 
lately deceased, himself too a Home Ruler, “ the Catholic Church 
has failed as a teacher of morality in Ireland.” 


THE THEATRES. 
At the Prince’s Theatre Mrs. Langtry has put up the The Lady 


of Lyons, which she has before given at matinées, as an | 


evening play. Hackneyed and artificial as the piece may in some 
senses be, the result has justitied her decision, in that in no part 
could she well have shown more fully and certainly what pro- 
industry, and something more than talent, have enabled 

r to make in the art of acting, When the piece was given 
at morning performances there was, to our thinking, a slight drag 
in Mrs, Langtry’s method in the earlier acts; here and there one 
might think even that the actress was speaking her words and 
employing her gestures more or Jess mechanically, as one who had 
learnt a lesson rather than thought out a part. These faults, if 
they existed—and in any case they were infrequent—had disap- 
peared when on Monday night last the play was put on in the 
evening. (In connexion with this matter it 1s only fair to remem- 
ber that to > play a trying part every night and a more trying part 
every Thursday afternoon is a serious tax.) On Monday last Mrs. 
Langtry held her audience, and justly held them, from beginning 
to end of the play. The different phases of the character were 
marked throughout with a broad touch, which yet had no lack of 
fineness. The love-passages with the supposed Prince had just 
the right suggestion of mingled love and vanity. The shock of 
discovery had real power, if taken a little too deliberately; and 
the re-awakening of love on Claude's confession was as good as 
it could be. But though in the earlier acts Mrs. Langtry had 


80 improved her playing that it left little to seek, yet it was, | and if consequently the average price throug 


as before, in the last act that she rose to the highest pitch 
of acting. Here so much depends upon expression, intonation, 
and attitude, that it might be rash to attempt any close analysis ; 
but it may be said that her half-bysterical recognition of Claude, 
when he first reveals himself,at once ranks with Mme. Nilsson’s 
half-bysterical laughter in the garden quartet in Boito’s Mejfistofele. 
And although a certain school of actors assert that operatic acting 
has nothing in common with dramatic acting, the saying of this 
will to any really intelligent person mean a great deal. For the 
rest Zhe Lady of Lyons consists chiefly of Pauline and Claude 
Melnotte. Mr. Coghlan plays Claude Melnotte, and has played it 
so varyingly that an old playgoer, -_— him in the part on two 
occasions, remarked the first time, “1 never knew before how 
good an actor Mr, --— was,” and on the second, “I never knew 
till now how bad an actor Mr. —— was.” On Monday night 
Mr. Coghlan was mostly at his best, and, as we all know, his best 
is very good indeed. He would do well, however, either to cut or 
to speak the speech in the last act containing the words, “ O joy, 
O rapture!” The words, no doubt, are rabbish, but it is not for 
him to point this out to the audience. On the whole, however, 
no equally good performance of The Lady of Lyons has been seen 
for years in 

At the Haymarket Jim the Penman continues to run its course. 
We heve spoken on a previous occasion both of the play and of 
the acting, which, so far as the actors are concerned, is unchanged, 
save in one part. Little more remains to say than that Lady 
Monckton’s performance does not improve upon acquaintance ; her 
silent acting in the scene when she first suspects her husband of 
forgery is most completely ludicrous. It is true that such an attempt 
should only be made by the most trained and finished artist; and 
to say this is at once to blame and to excuse. Mr. Brooktield’s 
Captain Redwood is a new type, and, though some people may 
doubt it, an existing one. It is one of Mr. Brooktield’s merits to 
invent parts which seem incredible, and which turn out to be true. 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree now plays the foreign swindler as a so-called 
German Baron, and his acting has a distinct touch of genius, 
The part is excellently conceived and executed, and Mr. Tree's 
“ Ain't it” is a good deal more than the ordinary catchword. As 
to the play, the central idea of which has been frequently used in 
M. Fortuné du Boisgobey’s novels, how can a private detective 
have a right to arrest a suspected criminal? And how, in an 
entirely original drama, can one person describe another as an. 
“inexorable agent of police”? Does this something smack of the 
neighbouring city of Paris? What, or who, possessed Sir Charles. 
Young to write such a sentence ? 


THE FALL IN THE INDIAN EXCHANGES. 


be price of silver has fallen this week lower than it has ever 
been before, Even in the panic ten years ago the price was: 
nearly a penny per ounce higher than it is now, and the Indian ex- 
changes have fallen also nay low; the Bombay ex- 
change was telegraphed on Wednesday as lowas Is. 5}. per rupee. 
It will be in the recollection of our readers that in his Budget state- 
ment the Indian Finance Minister declared that the Treasury was 
able fully to provide, not alone for current expenditure, but for the 
military outlay rendered necessary by the approach of Russia to 
the Afghan frontier and also for the risks of famine, but that danger 
to the equilibrium of the Budget sprang from the uncertainty 
of the exchanges. Of course this is an ex tion. The fall 
in the exchanges is very serious, but it is not so serious as the 
risk of a war with Russia, Still there is a certain foundation 
for Sir A. Colvin’s statement. We need hardly remind our readers 
that the Indian Government has to pay in London every year 
large sums in the shape of interest on debt, salaries, pensions, and 
purchase-money for materials, The Indian revenue is raised im 
silver, and these payments in London have to be made in gold, 
and, therefore, as the price of silver falls, the London payments 
become heavier and heavier. Before the demonetization of silver 
by Germany, although the rupee was for convenience sake taken 
to be worth two shillings of our money, its real value was 18. 10}d., 
and when Sir A. Colvin published his Budget statement in March 
last the value of the rupee had fallen to 1s. 6d. In the interval 
there was a fall, therefore, of 4}4. per rupee, or exactly twenty 
per cent. In other words, the burden of the payments which India 
has to make in London has been increased one-fifth. Sir A. Col- 
vin estimated that the India Council would be able to sell its bills 
so as to make those payments at the rate of 1s, 6d. per rupee 
for the current year, and, if it did so, he looked forward to a 
small surplus of about 82,000/.; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Council has never since been able to obtain 1s, 6d. per ru The. 
price, on the contrary, has been steadily falling. on Wodnesday 
of last week the Council obtained 1s. 53d. per rupee for its bills ;. 
and on Wednesday of this week, although it offered twenty lakhs 
for sale, it was able to dispose of only one-tenth of a lakh. 
The other tenders sent in were at so low a price that the 
Council refused to sell. Assuming that the Council is success- 
ful in keeping the price at 1s. 53d., a fall of a farthing in 1s. 6d. 
means a loss upon the whole amount which the Council has to 
draw in the current year of about 200,000/., which would 
change the estimated surplus into a deficit of about 118,000l. If, 
however, the Council is unable to maintain the price at 18. 53¢., 
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is lower still, every additional fall of one farthing in the 
rupee will involve a loss to the Indian Treasury of another 
00,0001. The continuance and magnitude of the fall are the 
more remarkable because there is a very large export trade going 
onfrom India; and, as India is selling to us so much raw produce, 
it would be natural to assume that considerable sums of money 
would have to be remitted to India in payment, and consequently 
that the price of the India Council bills would be kept up. 
Furthermore, the India Council has just announced that it will 
borrow in London six millions sterling, and by so doing it will be 
enabled to reduce by an a amount its sales of bills. 
This, again, onght to strengthen the exchanges. And, lastly, it is 
to be borne in mind that the American Con has refused to 

or alter the Bland Act, so that the United States Govern- 
ment will, for the present —= at all events, go on coining silver at 
the rate of 24 millions of dollars per annum. 

The immediate cause of the renewal of the heavy fall seems to 
be the unwillingness of Lancashire merchants to ship goods to 
India unless they can, in the technical language of the trade, “ fix 
the exchange forward.” When the agitation for the repeal of the 
Bland Act mn and the fall in silver set in, Lancashire mer- 
chants found that, although the silver prices of their goods in India 
did not vary, the silver prices really exchanged for a smaller sum of 
goldat home. Consequently they lost by the business, and they are 
anxious, therefore, to avoid risk in the future, and are endeavouring 
to induce the Indian banks to contract to sell them bills at speci- 
fied rates of exchange for several months in advance. It is ob- 
vious, however, that the Indian banks can safely do this only by 
fixing the rate of exchange so low as to guarantee them against 

bable loss; and thus the alarm of the Lancashire merchants 

is really forcing down the rate of exchange. The remedy would 
seem to be to raise the prices of British goods in India. Appa- 
rently the Lancashire merchants are unwilling to do this from a fear 
that they would thus lose the trade altogether. But it is obvious 
that they must either give up the business or insist cn higher prices. 
If they refuse to ship, unless the Indian buyers go without British 
goods altogether, they must tempt shipments by offering higher 
ices, It will be seen, then, that the fall in the exchanges is 
cand a matter of panic. It was originated by the agitation in 
the United States for the repeal of the Bland Act; it has been 
intensified by the language used in India regarding the pro- 
ts of the silver market; and it is aggravated by appre- 
hensions that France may be preparing for the demonetization 
of the metal. We called attention last week to the extra- 
ordinary accumulation of gold in the Bank of France, and we 
referred to the suspicion entertained by many persons that one 
object of that accumulation is to put the Government in a 
position in which it can threaten to demonetize silver, The 
mere fear that France may be contemplating such a policy neces- 
sarily tends to weaken the silver market, and it is probable 
that the holders of silver who had been hoping that as soon 
as Congress refused to repeal or modify the Bland Act there 
would be a recovery in the price of the metal, finding instead a 
further fall, may have taken alarm and thrown a quantity of 
silver upon the market. It is possible, too, that the cost of 
raising silver may have been reduced by the opening up of Mexico 
by means of railways and by the repeal of the duty on silver in 
that country. As stated above, the price of silver is lower now 
than it has ever been before, and yet there have been very consider- 
able shipments of silver this very week. Of course the silver may 
have been sold at a loss by holders no longer able to keep it otf 
the market ; but it is also possible that silver-mining may really 
have been reduced in cost. However this may be, the probability 
is that the present depreciation is too great. In the July of 1876 
silver fell to 463d. per ounce; but there was an almost immediate 
recovery, and until now that price was never again reached. This 
week, however, the price has been as low as 453d. per ounce, and 
probably there will be a repetition of the experience of ten 


years ago. 

eas what has been stated above it will be seen that the fall 
inflicts very serious loss upon the Indian Treasury, and it is 
natural, therefore, that the Indian officials should anxiously urge 
upon the Home Government the necessity of doing something to 
rehabilitate silver; but it may well be doubted, nevertheless, 
whether the depreciation of silver is really a loss to India taken as 
awhole. Upon the one hand, the loss by exchange adds a fifth or 
more to the n of the charge which India has to defray in 
London; but, on the other hand, it stimulates enormously the 
export trade of India. Were it not for the low exchange it would 
be impossible for India to compete with the United States and 
Russia in the wheat markets of Western Europe. As a matter of 
fact, however, in the first three months of this year we imported 
from India a much greater quantity of wheat than we imported 
from Russia, and we imported very nearly as much as from the 
United States. The fall in silver, added to the cutting of the Suez 
Canal and the opening up of India by means of railways, 
has thus enormously increased the wealth of India. It has created 
new trades, and is pouring year by year immense sums of money 
into the country. It is thus raising wages, extending cultivation, 
and enhancing the value of land. In all these ways it is adding 
largely to the productiveness of the Indian taxes, and consequently 
1s increasing Indian revenue. If, then, the Indian T: 
loses on the one hand, it gains still more by the development of 
the resources of the Empire. No doubt it is true that the de- 
cm of silver, while stimulating the export trade of India, 
the import trade. We have seen above that the fall in 


the exchanges inflicts such loss upon the Lancashire merchants 
that they are refusing to ship goods except they can make special 
contracts. In other words, the fall in silver is restricting the 
a eee of European goods to India; but, at the same time, it is 
to be borne in mind that as yet, at any rate, there has been little 
rise in the prices of European manufactures in India. The difficulty 
with our merchants is that they have notas yet been able to raise prices 
at all proportionately to the fallin the exchanges. The Indian pur- 
chasers of European goods,therefore,do not lose in the form of enhanced 
— in anything like the same proportion as the Indian pro- 

ucers and Indian exporters of wheat, cotton, seeds, and other 
raw material sent from India to this country gain. Upon the whole, 
therefore, it may be doubted whether India would be benefited by 
measures which would rehabilitate silver, and therefore it is in- 
cumbent upon Ministers and _ Parliament to reflect long and 
seriously before they yield to the pressure of the Indian Govern- 
ment which is now being appli It is unquestionably true, of 
course, that an unstable currency is an evil; but the instability of 
the Indian currency at present is confined entirely, or almost 
entirely, to the foreign trade and the British relations of the Indian 
Government. In India itself the rupee seems to have retained 
almost its full purchasing power. And other considerations go to 
strengthen the plea for caution. For example, it is understood 
that the Japanese Government is about to adopt a silver currency. 
If it does so, there will be a considerable rise in the price of silver 
without any action on our And if China, which is con- 
templating railway construction on a large scale, should also so 
far conform to European notions as to introduce a regular silver 


| currency, we might see the value of silver restored to what it was 
_ before its demonetization by Germany. 


MUSIC IN NEW YORK, 


TS musical season which has just come to a close in New 
York has been remarkable in many respects. Oincinnati 
claims to be the central home of music and pork in the United 
States, but that claim is founded chiefly upon the presence of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and an annual “ operatic 
festival” given by the dauntless Colonel Mapleson. ston 
believes that it is the leader of musical culture in America, becavise 
it has a Handel and Haydn Society and an accomplished con- 
ductor in Herr Gericke, late of Vienna. New York, however, 
strange as these cities may deem the assertion, hears more good 
music well performed in one week than any one of them enjoys in 
a month, 

The past season was the most active musical period ever known 
in New York, and consequently in America. In addition to the 
German, Italian, and American opera organizations, whose work 
has been commented upon in these columns, there have been a 
great number of concerts, given by large and small organizations 
and by soloists, most of which attained a respectable plane of 
excellence, and some of which were beyond the reach of criticism. 
An enormous quantity of music has been received and more or 
less digested by the musical public of the Transatlantic metropolis. 
Most of this music was of a high order, and some of it had the 
attraction of novelty. Financial success has rewarded every series 
of good concerts given in New York, and the largest audiences 
attended those which were of the most serious order. ‘The 
evidences of the presence in the city of a great and growing body 
of lovers of the highest type of music have been abundant, and the 
future of the divine art has never been brighter in America than 
at present. This advance in musical taste is coincident with a 
more thoughtful regard for art and a more earnest study of good 
literature. It is part of a general intellectual development, whose 
aspects cannot be reviewed in the present article. 

First and foremost among the musical organizations of New 
York is the Philharmonic Society. Years of labour and devotion 
have made this noble orchestra a fit exponent of master-w» rks. 
Its members control and manage their own affairs, and have there- 
fore the welfare of their organization at heart. The band consists 
of a hundred men, and is inc as occasion requires. It is con- 
stituted as follows—eighteen first violins, eighteen seconds, fo.ur- 
teen violas, fourteen ‘cellos, ten double basses, one piccolo, two 
flutes, two oboes, two clarionets, one bass clarionet, two bassoons, 
one contra-bassoon, four French horns, two cornets, three trom- 
bones, one tuba, one harp, one pair of tympani, one drum, one 
triangle and one pair of cymbals, and one drum, In the per- 
formance of some symphonies, such as the Erotica, the wood wind 
is doubled with admirable results. Mr. Theodore Thomas has for 
some years been the conductor of this orchestra, and to his ability 
as a disciplinarian is due its present approach to perfection. Mr. 
Thomas is not a great musician. He is not an originator; but as 
an interpreter he is uns . He bears the same relation to 
music as a brilliant actor bears to the drama. He produces 
nothing new himself; but he ts the works of others to us 
as no one else has done, . Thomas’s lack of —s 
made him the subject of a severe remark from the late Na 
Offenbach. Mr. Thomas, when the French composer was in 
America, vowed that he would never play a note of Offenbach’s 
music as long as he lived. When this remark was repeated to 
the composer, he smiled grimly and said, “I should be very happy 
to play some of Mr. Thomas's music.” 

Philharmonic Society gave eight concerts in the course of 
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the past season in the Academy of Music. Some important 
symphonic work was presented at each concert, the most interest- 
ing through novelty and merit being Scharwenka’s new symphony, 
which met with general approval. Dvorak’s new symphony did 
not make a profound impression, and another by Scholz was 
forgotten as soon as it had been heard. At each concert a 
prominent soloist came forward. The repertory of the Philhar- 
monic Society in the season just ended was limited to the highest 
type of music, Mr. Thomas relegating the less important works 
to the programmes of his imp concerts. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas has long been identified with the most 
earnest endeavours to popularize good music in America. His 
labours in that field have taken the shape this season of a series of 
concerts given in the Academy of Music on Tuesday evenings and 
Thursday afternoons every week from November 1 till April 14. 
The programmes of the evening entertainments have been more 
serious than those of the afternoon performances, and the whole 
series has shown great wisdom in design and loving care in execu- 
tion. The orchestra employed in these concerts consisted wholly 
of Philharmonic Society members, and was constituted as follows— 
twelve first violins, twelve seconds, eight violas, eight ‘cellos, 
eight double basses, and the full complement of wood, brass, and 
instruments of percussion. This band was also the orchestra of 
the American Opera. The effect of such constant work together 
under the same leader could not fail to be good. The popular 
concerts were highly successful, both artistically and financially, 
and Mr. Thomas will give another series next season. 

Next in importance to the Philharmonic stands the Symphony 
Society of New York, an organization which suffered a severe 
blow in the loss of its enthusiastic and scholarly leader, Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch.' His successor is his son, Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, an admirable musician, but whose youth, inexperience, 
and lack of firmness unfit him for his position. He has accom- 

lished more than was expected of him, but under him the Society 
me fallen far short of its former achievements. The six 
concerts and public rehearsals of the season just closed, however, 
were not without interest, and some excellent playing was done 
by the band, which is kept together constantly through its em- 

loyment as the orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

he best concert given by the Symphony Society was that at 
which Herlioz’s Za Damnation de Faust was presented, with the 
aid of Herren Sanger, bass, and Alvary, tenor, of the Opera House, 
Mme. Medora Heuson, soprano, and Herr Heinrich, itone, as 
soloists, and the chorus of the Oratorio Society. The smooth and 
poetic interpretation of the “‘ Dance of the Sylphs” and the “ Will- 
o’-the-Wisp Minuet,” and the broad, virile treatment of the 
Hungarian march, reflected great credit on the young conductor, 
as well as on the members of his band. This music has been 
played better in New York, but Mr. Damrosch’s handling of it 
— promise that he will develop into a competent director. 

me. Heuson is a local singer of some repute, while Herr Heinrich 
is an accomplished vocalist whose rich tones and excellent method 
never fail to give pleasure. Herr Alvary, the youngest of the 
three tenors of the Metropolitan Opera House, sang Faust at short 
notice in a commendable manuer. 

The Oratorio Society is closely related tothe Symphony Society, 
being under substantially the same directorship, and under the 
same leader. Its chorus of three hundred trained voices is de- 
cidedly the best in New York, if not in America. It is well 
balanced, has good tonal quality, and sings with great precision, an 
abundance of power, and delightful variety of light and shade. Its 
excellence is owing to the thorough training received from Dr. 
Damrosch, Whether its present young leader will be able to kee 
it in the same condition is yet to be proved. Certainly it dou 
no signs of decay in the two most important performances of this 
season. The Messiah was admirably given near Christmas, with 
Frau Lilli Lehmann, Fraulein Marianne Brandt, Herr Staudigl, and 
Herr Alvary as soloists, and the me wary Society orchestra. A 
much more arduous undertaking was that of the last concert, when 
Wagner's Parsifal was given in its entirety for the first time in 
English. It must be confessed that this sacred music drama, 
robbed of scenic illusion and dramatic action, and presented simply 
as a cantata, was a very wearisome affair, but it sufficed to set 
before Americans a master-work in the only form accessible to 
them. The work of the Oratorio chorus on this occasion was 
worthy of much praise. The delightful and difficult flower-girls’ 
scene was admirably sung, while the episodes of the climax of the 
first act and the “Good Friday Spell” were treated with dee 
feeling and charming finish. occasion was given additiona 
interest by Friiulein Brandt’s interpretation of Kundry, a réle 
which she assumed at Bayreuth under Wagner's personal direction. 
Her treatment of the music, though at times marred by the weari- 
ness of her voice after a season’s hard work in opera, was full of 
passion, and aroused the large audience to enthusiasm. 

A popular series of entertainments was found in the four Novelty 
Concerts given on Sunday afternoons in Steinway Hall b 
Frederick Van der Stucken; This gentleman went to New Yor 
from Texas two years ago, and speedily established himself in the 

blic tavour:as a leader and a — composer. Witha 

d of sixty good men he has devoted himself during the season 
to the production of new music by composers living in America. 
Thus far he has not found any jewels of great price, but he has 
given an interesting series of performances, and earned the thanks 
of Americans by his efforts to encourage native talent. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society may be included in the 
list of New York orchestral organizations, inasmuch as a journey 


across the great East River Bridge and five minutes in a dis. 
couraging Brooklyn tramcar will enable the citizens of Gotham 
to reach the Academy of Music in their sister city. There the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society gives eight concerts, each prefaced 
by a public rehearsal, every season. This Society consists of g 
number of wealthy ple, who have formed themselves into 
a stock company, hire Mr. Thomas and his musi- 
cians. The most important undertaking of Mr. Thomas in 
Brooklyn in the course of the past season was the production of 
Gounod’s Mors et Vita, which was received by e Americans 
with what Nanki-Poo calls “ modified rapture.” Liszt’s Legend 
of St. Elizabeth was presented in the early autumn, and was well 
liked. Dvorak’s Spectre Bri was also introdaced by the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic; but the performance, in respect of 
soloists and chorus, was so unsatisfactory that the merits of the 
work were not fairly displayed. 

New York is rich in minor musical organizations. Among 
them may be mentioned the Philharmonic Olub, the Standard 
Quartet Club, the Vocal Union, Choral Union, Musurgia, New 
York Banks’ Glee Club, Stock Exchange Glee Club, St. George’ 
Glee Club, and Henrietta Beebe Quartet. The Philharmonic Club 
consists of two violins, one viola, one ’cello, one double bass, and 
one flute. It is under the leadership of Mr, Richard Arnold, a 
thorough musician and accomplished violinist. Its six concerts in 
Chickering Hall have been decidedly successful. Quartets yy 
Beethoven, Schumann, Mozart, and others, trios given wi 
the assistance of Richard Hoffmann, Caryl Florio, or some other 
competent local pianist, vocal solos by singers especially engaged, 
and compositions written for the club, make up the pro- 
grammes of these concerts, which present an interesting variety of 
chamber music. The Standard Quartet Club, which, as its name 
implies, is a string quartet, is composed of good players, though 
their work is not fully up to the level of excellence which an 
organization of this kind should attain. Their concerts in Steck 
Hall have always been well attended by those who love pure 
music for its own sake. 

The Vocal Union, Choral Union, and Musurgia 
organizations of mixed voices, numbering from forty to sixty 
members. Their concerts are given in Chickering Hall, and are 
devoted to the interpretation of such works as Mendelssohn's 
Lorelei and part-songs and cantatas by the best composers of 
such works. None of the three organizations has a achieved 
what may be reasonably expected of them. They are at 

resent full of promise; but nothing more can be said of them, 
he New York Banks’ Glee Club is composed of clerks em- 
ployed in banks and brokers’ offices. It has sixteen members, 
and is composed of excellent material. Its concerts during 
the season just ended were interesting, and showed that it had 
a promising future. The Stock Exchange Glee Club is com- 
posed of gentiemen who are members of the Stock Exchange, 
and who sing because they love music. They have given several 
private concerts in Chickering Hall in the course of the last few 
seasons, and their work has been of a surprisingly good quality, 
The St. George Glee Club, a male quartet under the direction of 
Mr. Cholmeley-Jones, an English | me gave three concerts at 
Chickering Hall. This organization has the only male alto in 
New York, and is thus enabled to give the good old English glees 
and madrigals as they were written. The club was formed last 
autumn, and has done good work for its first season. Miss 
Henrietta Beebe, one of the most accomplished church sopranos 
in New York, gives her name to a quartet of which the other 
three members are Mrs. Sarah Barron Anderson, contralto, 
W. H. Lawton, tenor, and G. D. Baird, basso. At the concerts 
given in Chickering Hall by this organization English glees and 
ngs have been exquisitely sung, while at one concert, with 
the aid of a chorus and a small band, a rare musical treat was 
os in an almost faultless presentation of Pergolesi’s Stabat 
ater. 

Concerts given by prominent pianists, such as Rummel, Joseffy, 
De Kontski, Helen Hopekirk, Constantin Sternberg, August 
Hillysted, Madeline Schiller, and by violinists like Ovide Musin 
and Michael Banner, and by leading vocalists, are of constant 
occurrence in New York. The most interesting entertainments of 
this class in the course of the last season were labelled “ Concerts 
Artistiques,” and were given in Steinway Hall by Franz Rummel, 
Ovide Musin, and Lilli Lehmann, with an orchestra of sixty 
under Gustav Hinrichs, assistant conductor of the American 
Opera. Some idea of the musical activity of the American 
metropolis in the past winter may be formed from the fact that it 
was no uncommon thing in the height of the season to have in one 
week, in addition to the eight performances at the two opera- 
houses, fifteen or sixteen concerts. The month of April saw the 
end of this bustling musical year, which closed with a final burst 
of the immortal Ninth Symphony given by the New York and 
Brooklyn Philharmonics and the Symphony Society. 


are choral 


THE INCOME-TAX BILL. 


HE Oustoms and Inland Revenue Bill, which was read for 
the second time on Monday, merely re-enacts for the current 
a the provisions of former Acts. More than forty years 
ve elapsed since Sir Robert Peel apologetically imposed the tax 


as @ temporary resource; and all this time the prospect of its 
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abolition has floated mi like before the eyes of a long-suffering, 

ever-hoping public, ‘Yet it still seems as distant as that millen- 

nium to which the “ upright sense” of the enfranchised but un- 

washed is so slowly leading us; and here we are under a Govern- 

ment of retrenchment, amid trade depression, about to reimpose an 
tax in time of at 8d. in the pound. 

The admitted injustice of the tax as now im has led to its 
continuance in its present form, and we still its oppressive 
weight on industrial incomes, rather than by remodelling it recog- 
nize as permanent a tax which we have so long flattered ourselves 
was merely temporary. Fora temporary measure its provisions 
for charging different incomes are as fair as general rules can be 
when applied to a variety of special cases. They bear, indeed, 
alittle hardly on declining incomes—on London houses, for instance, 
which have decreased in value since the last quinquennial assess- 
ment, and on diminishing trade profits. The hardship is tempered 
jn the latter case by the privilege of appealing under the 133rd 
section of the 5th and 6th Vict. cap. 35, a privilege which, by the 
way, most tax surveyors seem anxious to keep out of public 
yiew—which authorizes assessment under Schedule D upon a 
lower average in certain cases. But in order to profit by this 

ivilege the taxpayer must appeal, and this at a time when he 
is usually least willing to expose the state of his affairs. This, 
however, wa one of many evils which attend on those who 
struggle to keep up appearances. 

The Acts da 0 the whole, charge incomes fairly ; but there 
are doubtless many cases of individual hardship. Several instances 
were given by the member for North Islington, and special cases 
could only be relieved by a clause which should confer on the 
District Commissioners discretionary powers for that purpose. The 
absence of such powers, together with the strictness of the Board 
of Inland Revenue in enforcing the letter of the law against the 

yer, leads him too often to invent his own remedy; and 
in justice to him it should be said that the honourable Board have 
always treated him as if he did so, That extraordinary body 
combines an attitude of the most — suspicion with the 
rosiest belief in human prosperity. No matter how wide the 
prevalence of commercial depression, with that department it is 
an axiom that a man’s present income is always larger than last 
"8; that his income is six, if not ten, times as much as his 
use rent; and that he is always bent on concealing these facts. 
“You can’t im on us, though you know you would like 
to,” say they to the public through their mouthpiece, the sur- 
veyor; “just let us examine your books,” and the innocent 
taxpayer, ignorant that the District Commissioners alone can call 
for accounts, while even they cannot require to see his books, 
meekly submits to his aggressor. And now it might be thought 
that the Government official having secured to the revenue 
its due—especially since we so often hear he has no interest in 
raising the assessments—would point out some of the immunities 
to which the public is entitled. While disallowing one expense 
he might say, “ You have omitted to claim for ‘abatement,’ ‘ re- 
pairs,’ ‘life insurance,’ ‘depreciation,’ and other deductions to 
which you are entitled.” “I must tax this ‘interest’ you pay 
away,” he might say ; “ but the receiver of it must allow you the 
amount of the tax.” This, however, in the words of the 
Mikado, “this is what he never does.” Should the taxpayer 
omit to claim these deductions within three os after the year of 
assessment, they are lost to him for ever. If, on the other hand, 
he leaves any portion of the legal tax unpaid, the Crown may 
claim its own at any period, though Mr. Gregory intends to 
introduce some clauses to limit the period during which the 
Crown may recover such arrears, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has promised time for the discussion. 

By a Ponting legal fiction all Britons are presumed to know 
their country’s laws. Yet many poor but honest persons are 
lamentably ignorant even of the schedule which is so appro- 

iately headed D. Such unfortunates constantly lose the tax 

ucted from their rents and dividends, though they are legally 
entitled to its repayment. The surveyor who so sedulously 
ints out their liabilities is curiously reticent about their rights. 
1849 was issued from the Edinburgh Stamps and Taxes 
Office a circular which illustrates what was once, at any rate, 
the attitude of revenue authorities, It is quoted in Mr. Hub- 
bard’s pamphlet upon Income-tax. Referring to certain deduc- 
tions to which it admits the public are entitled, it says :—“ The 
Board, however, do not consider it over Mee offer such deduc- 
tion . . . but that it will be sufficient to it when claimed.” 
On such principles it is to see how the pennies of the 
might amount to po' ; and, however consoling may be 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s observation that “the burden 
of Income-tax must not be leavened with a sense of injustice,” 
and however gratified we may be to fini Mr. Bartley publicly 
recording that he was courteously received at Somerset House, 
the public can never feel quite happy while the Somerset House 


young man is allowed such free play for his excessive zeal. It 


the action of the Board of Inland Revenue, whose servants 
have not indeed pecuniary interest and increasing individual 
assessments, but who are very considerably interested in executing 
the wishes of the Board, that “leavens the burden of the Income- 


that exerted by the Board. Still to increase by one-third the 
poundage of the local officials, because the Income-tax is unfor- 
tunately raised from 6d. to 8d., is to throw away money when it 
is most wanted. The collector, indeed, has in such cases a larger 
sum to collect; but the work of the assessor being independent 
of the rate of tax, is absolutely unaffected by such a change, 
The system would be less unreasonable if the gross taxable 
assessment were made the basis for computing poundage. But 
even such a basis would be unsatisfactory, since the work of 
assessing and collecting is not necessarily proportionate to the gross 
amount assessed, and a district containing a few large incomes 
gives far less trouble than one in which the incomes are small 
and numerous, in which the total tax might be identical. By all 
means let the poundage system be abolished; but equally by all 
means let not the work for which it is now paid be entrusted to the 
Revenue officials, Rather let a fixed salary be given to parochial 
officers instead of poundage, and let the District or General Com- 
missioners control their subordinates and exert in the interests of 
their parishioners the Jarge powers with which they are invested 
by the Acts, From the present tax-surveyors may be learnt how 
assessments are influenced by officials who are said to have no 
interest in increasing them. 


ORCHIDS. 


Oy have always had a special fascination for the pro- 
fessional floriculturist, for members of the Stock Exchange, 
and for Miss Braddon. It is easy to account for this preference. 
Orchids represent “ culture” in the gardener’s sense of the word, 
“money ” to the money-maker, and “luxury” in general to the 
sensational novelist. They have, however, two virtues which 
recommend them to the lover of flowers and to the artist. They 
last a long time, and, considering their variety, there is no other 
order of plants in which the colours are so harmonious, Every 
known species—except the magenta-coloured Masdevallias—might 
be crowded into one house without a discordant tint being shown, 
The scale ranges through every imaginable combination of cream, 
yellow, and brown; purple, maroon, and pink; crimson, scarlet, 
and green. 

The annual exhibition of Mr, Bull's orchids was opened at his 
grounds in King’s Road, Chelsea, this week, and is, if possible, 
more beautiful and varied than ever before. The plants are in 
splendid heaith, and it adds to the pleasure of looking at them 
to know that in several species the same spike of flowers will 
last, not for weeks only, but for months, for scarcely any orchid 
has the ¥ gem ephemeral character of the flowers of the 
field. e can hardly help a feeling when we enter an orchid 
house that it is a kind of floral “Zoo.” Here and there roots 
stretch themselves out in an appealing way, searching for the 
branch they would find in their native forest ; but probably, like 
canaries bred in a cage, they thrive and are contented with their 
captivity, and have no real longing for the wild freedom which 
too often meant privation. It would convey little to the reader's 
mind to enumerate even the new varieties in this year's show at 
Mr. Bull’s; but the attention of a visitor should be directed to the 
distinct markings and dark spots of the Oncidium Jonesianum, 
and the splendid shades of bronze of the Oncidium undulatum 
from the United States of Columbia: to the fine veining of 
Lelia purpurata Schréderii; to the remarkably robust condition 
of the Odontoglossum Alexandr Chelsoniense, perhaps the finest 
——— in the collection, and to a new variety of the Cattleya 

en 


PICTURES IN EDINBURGH. 


I fd the foreign section of the Loan Pictures at the Edinburgh 
International Exhibition, Mr. R. T. Hamilton Bruce has 
arranged the French School, which we spoke of last week, on 
one wall of his long room, and the Dutch on the other. Such 
Pena Be it would, of ama, be impossible to find in any of 
the great and promiscuous yearly picture gatherings. Mr. Whistler 
it is true, can succeed at sah Bobbi, tad then his show 
is the work of one man, and that a great decorator, who carries 
his heart into the frames, hangings, and other surroundings. He 
is, however, perhaps more ready to drop the realistic element than 
is necessary or advisable, and it is the exquisite balance of the 
two qualities which is so admirably apparent in the Edinburgh 
gallery. A glaring, rainbow-hued, ordinary exhibition by no 
means represents greater originality and a wider diversity of 
imaginative aim, but shows, rather, that at the present moment 
artists are occupied with a too narrow and too exclusive worship 
of representative truth in art. A very necessary element this in 
all real painting; but neither is it the only one, nor must it be 
treated in a meanly photographic spirit. A picture meant to hang 
for ever on the wails of an artistically arranged house should per- 
petually charm the half-unconscious eye, whilst it should reveal, 
to more careful and intelligent looking, some logical system of 
resentation. To attaina sufficiently decorative result, the artist 
is by no means compelled to palter with the truths of natu 
but only to feel them aright. Broad and universal, instead 
repeated and partial, observation of an effect will reveal the pre- 
vailing presence of a fusing medium of atmosphere and light, 
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which will bring every colour under the rule of some marked and 
patent tonality. Simple as this seems, it is not generally received 
as a necessary principle of painting; otherwise picture galleries 
would not present acres of undigested colour, more disagreeable 
than a lodging-house hearth-rug. When artists obtain this subtle 
and harmonious ensemble, their pictures lend themselves to some 
effective arrangement as readily as a mass of Oriental decorative 
stuffs. 

As they stand, facing each other, at Edinburgh, the French and 
Dutch schools differ considerably in general aspect. Tone, rather 
than colour, seems to interest the Dutch. Brown has a marked in- 
fluence in all their schemes; not that it is used locally, asa tint, or 
as an exaggerated and theatrical means of brightening the light, but 
that the very atmosphere of the pictures is conceived in this sober 
medium. The French are fuller and more romantic in their love 
of nature; their sense of tonality embraces a wider range and a 
greater force of colour, and they are free both from dullness and 
discord. A glance at the centres of the two walls sullices. A big 
and very fine Israels, “ The Sleeping Child,” bathed in grey 

loom, — by a large rich sketch-picture of “ Dordrecht” in 
rown and cream by James Maris, is flanked by small, sober 
canvases hardly departing from the same restricted range of effect. 
On the other side a huge, life-sized “ Autumn,” by Diaz, alive 
with bright creamy whites, strong oranges, and the richest 
ssible blue, surmounts a dark but full-toned Corot, “ By the 
ea.” Near at hand are Troyon’s glowing sunset, “ Off Honfleur,” 
the full purple and yellow of the draperies in Mancini’s “ Sick 
Child,” some of the most voluptuous Monticellis, Millet’s Michel- 
angelesque “ Fisherman’s Wife,” and the semi-classic realism of 
his “ L’Amour Vainqueur”—all pictures in whose low-toned 
depths red and blue vibrate forcibly. 

Considering that the harmonious result of great art is obtained 
in the Dutch School over such a comparatively limited rang> of 
matter, it might be thought that there is perhaps too pt a pre- 
ormapvery given to them in a collection of work by the most 

ing and original minds of the century. To some extent this 
may be so; and perhaps a few of the more recent Frenchmen, who 
also keep the older tradition, might have figured by the side of 
their masters, But it must be remembered that this Dutch coterie 
is not so well known, and that its effort, though restricted, is, on 
the whole, in a new direction. Matthew Maris, the most interesting 
and individual of the set, takes a quite personal departure. Unlike 
that of too many modern painters, his originality is not a purely 
technical adaptation of other people's eccentricities of conception. 
His sad and recondite sentiment figures itself more easily in schemes 
of sober tonality, in which strong, realistic local colour is not 
attended to, or is reduced to its lowest possible expression. Able 
to suggest a movement, a gesture, or the character of a form, he is 
too dreamy to have an accurate sense of proportion, and too de- 
pendent on feeling ever to sacrifice poetry and impromptu vigour 
to the laborious engineering processes by which such a deficiency 
might easily be supplied. His art, therefore, is not satisfactorily 
complete; and pene 1 this, as well as through his strange imagi- 
nation and far-away love of nature, he is less human and less 
affecting than Millet, with whom, as the most fervent and the 
most inspired of his set, he may in some sort be compared. But, 
though neither so deep and ey Sr ae & man, nor so robust a 
painter, he has something of the Barbizonian’s self-nourishing vision, 
turned curious and tender from terrible and sublime that it was. 
It is even interesting to note that he has etched but a single plate, 
and that from Miliet’s “ Le Semeur.” Not only in his work, but 
in that of the whole group to which he belongs, we find nothing so 
firm and statuesque in outline, or so precise and sure in modelling, 
as a little figure of an “Odalisque” by Ingres, which hangs 
opposite. But even among the Frenchmen there is nothing of 
the sort. M. ros comes nearest, perhaps ; for the principal 
Delacroix, the grand sketch, “ La Barque de Don Juan,” is a rough 
pochade, whose shortcomings are only overlooked in its magnificent 
colour, its feverish force, and the masterly consistency observed 
in its very incompleteness. It will easily be seen that Maris’s 
lack of drawing is not of this kind. His work, elaborate, finished, 
and very subtle in tone, is, it is true, intense in conception, but 
not feverish ; and he causes you to forget his faults in a placid 
reverie, rather than in an exaltation of excitement. You must 
take time to fancy yourself in the atmosphere even of such works 
as “ The Goats” and “The Squirrels,” which have most in com- 
mon with ordinary vision. When once accustomed to his weird, 
stunted copses and his faint, blue suggestions of distant castles, 


a)l bathed in the subtle mystery of air, his exceedingly close | 


radations of tone, and the strange shape of his touch (like curly, 
dried leaves), you confess yourself under the spell of no ordinary 
imagination—an imagination nourished upon a delicate diet of 
quaint and personally tinged sentiment. Very fantastic, also, 
is “ He is Coming”; a small picture of a girl spinning in a Dutch 
interior. A lovely golden key prevails; and, though the con- 
vention is based on air, its extreme leaning to decoration allows 
bat little differentiation of the inside of the room and the open- 
air court which is seen through the door. As decoration, these 
apparently delicate pictures, owing to the beauty and consistency 
ot their tonal scheme, hold their own amidst the many 
bold and strong effects by which they are surrounded. So, too, 
much more realistic water-colours, by Matthew’s brother, James 
Maris, and by Bosboom, withstand the severe test of proximity to 
oil pictures. The grey silvery “ Hay Cart” and “The Passing 
Shower,” by the first, and many mellow and broad church interiors 


by the latter appear as sound and sober in colour, and as true in 
effect, as they would if hung by themselves. In his oil work— 
such for instance as “ Dordrecht ” or “ An Old Mill by Moonlight ” 
—James Maris shows himself saner, if more commonplace and less 
poetical, than his brother. He paiuts excessively broadly in a 
serious brown key, and his work to be seen,to advantage must be 
seen from a distance. His colour, as in “ A Dutch Village,” is 
sometimes too heavy and dull, and his impasto too loose, rugged, 
and tangled to be perfectly beautiful; but he always avoids any 
harsh or glaring crudities of tone—a much easier achievement by 
the way, with his vague style of finish and his restricted use of 
colour, than with the stronger realization and fuller orchestra, so 
to speak, of Diaz, Corot, and Rousseau. Mauve, William Maris, 
and one or two others paint somewhat in his manner, but always 
with some contribution of their own, both in technique and 
sentiment, 

Israels, the best known of the Dutchmen, is represented the 
most fully, or at least by the largest canvases. Though he may 
have a certain logic of common sense that they occasionally 
neglect, he never—except perhaps in “The Sleeping Child ” and 
“Skeep in Moonlight ”—quite reaches the simplicity and the 
dignity of Matthew and James Maris. He relies too often upon 
the interest of his subject, and too often, as in “ The Meal,” he 
introduces trivial prettinesses of colour which interfere with the 
breadth and unity of his light. Such faults are very conspicuous 
in a gallery whose high level of merit, like an evenly continued 
sound, can only be fully appreciated by lapses in its continuity, 
Such painters as Fantia and Ziem among the French, Blommers, 
Jongkind, and Ter Meulen among the Dutch, do not usually 
occupy the lowest ranks in any modern gallery where they may 
be found. 

It is evident that full justice cannot be done to such a collection, 
or to the many instructive comparisons of styles and schools 
which it inevitably suggests; but we may state shortly some 
points of the lesson it teaches. Clearly, then, there should be a 
consistent balance between all the qualities of art, decorative effect 
among the number, in each picture; technique, divorced from the 
really difficult part of its task, the rendering of truth, can never be 
clever ; imagination can only repose securely upon first-hand 
observation of nature. That this collection has been what it is— 
the most complete and the most carefully chosen of any foreign 
exhibition ever made in land—is entirely owing to the energy 
and good taste of Mr. Hamilton Bruce, who has had the choosing 
of the pictures and the full control of the arrangements. It is only 
a pity that all his efforts to get a good Constable, either from 

ublic galleries or private collections, were completely unavailing. 

therwise we might, so to speak, have seen the acknowledged 
founder of the house presiding over this great gathering of his 
descendants. There is no reason, however, now that the idea has 
been started, why the experiment should not be repeated at one of 
the Academy Winter Exhibitions. It would correct a false view, 
and the over-estimation of many modern foreign schools, if ex- 
amples of this great epoch could be seen in company with full 
illustration of other old schools, particularly that of Constable 
and the men of Norwich. 


YACHT RACING, 


SHORT time ago a writer on sporting subjects lamented, 

not without reason, over the fact that there would be only 
four coaches running this season, as against many in 1867; and 
the yachtsman who contemplates the racing of 1886 may well 
indulge in a similar wail. It will, in probability, be the 
dullest season ever known. A series of contests between 
roadsters might be interesting enough to their worthy owners, 
but would not greatly excite those who are familiar with New- 
market and Epsom; and it is difficult to imagine that matches 
between vessels which are qualified to compete by being much 
stower than other vessels will deeply stir the nautical public, 
who will probably cling to the oid-fashioned idea that speed is 
desirable in races, and that there is no need to make dull 
sailing an essential characteristic of racing craft. 

For the decadence in a noble sport which is likely to be so 
painfully apparent this season yee are three very obvious 
reasons, the first being the same which has brought about the sad 
diminution in the number of coaches on the road, namely, the 
exceeding badness of the times, and the others, equally effica- 
cious for evil, the increasing advance of steam, and, painful 
as it is to say so, the mismanagement of the yachting authorities. 
To lament over the first two would be as futile as to lament over 
the cast wind ; but it is certainly permissible to express regret that, 
when a sport is decaying owing to causes which can no more be 
controlled by the Y. R. A. or by club committees than the tides 
can, bungling should add to the rapid decline. And bungling 
there certainly has been of a peculiarly British kind. The autho- 
rities have followed the example of those amiable dinner-givers 
who, because people formerly gave guests twice as much as they 
could eat, now do not give half enough, and rushed from one 
extreme tothe other after the manner so dear to Englishmen. 
Some time ago there was a very general and very just complaint 


_ that the so-called professional racers—the yachts built mainly for 


speed—monopolized all the prizes. It was hopeless for ordinary 
vessels to contend against them, and handicaps not being popular 
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or successful, the racers took the — 4 by the clubs all 
round the coast. The complaint waxed strong, as, indeed, was 
only natural, and the Y. R. A., after a tentative effort in the direc- 
tion of a sail-area rule, set to work to remedy the wrong, and 
certainly did remedy it in very drastic fashion; for they seem 

tically to have decreed the extinction of the racing yacht. 

‘or of who are not conversant with 
histo modern yacht racing, we may state that they 
divided vessels into three classes, called A, B, and C. For the 
two latter the sail-spread was limited in different proportions. 
For the A yachts there was no limit to the sail area, but the wide 
right was only conceded on very onerous terms. By the law so 
suddenly passed it was enacted that yachts of the A class should 
sail at twice their tonnage as against the B yachts, and at four 
times their tonnage as against the C yachts. Thus the hapless 
owner of a D ge my: racer found himself une y in the 
position of typical hero of a novel who in a column is 
reduced from opulence to ome gs vessel was, to use a 

bting expression, heavily penalized, the Association on which 
perhaps fondly relied having, in a manner which even Mr. 
‘Gladstone could hardly surpass, executed a sudden volte-face. 

The injustice of the step so abruptly taken seems clear; but it 
is only fair to say that a very fine race sailed off Cowes last year 
seemed to show that the A ships could give without much diffi- 
eulty the time required for quadruple tonnage. Sailing for a 
prize offered by the Ro m Yacht Club, the Zrer and her 
sisters sped away from the others with the greatest ease, and all gave 
‘their time to C’s, the Jrex indeed winning “hands down,” 
if sporting slang may be pardoned; but then, without at all 
wishing to depreciate the performance of this great cutter, it must 
-be said that the weather was precisely what suits her best, and 
that, with the exception of one vessel which got aground, she had 
very feeble antagonists. This year there may be some vessels 
afloat belonging to the O class which can sail rather better, 
and, moreover, some sailing committees may be silly enough to 
take advantage of the oes which the Y. R. A. has very foolish] 
given them, and make the A yachts sail at four times their sail- 
area tonnage instead of four times their Y. R. A. tonnage, thereby 
materially increasing the odds against them. It would seem, then, 
as if the yachts which a short time ago were triumphant and 
admired were now almost excommunicated, and in the yachting 
world the opinion 3 pene is that, under the existing law, 
the one quality which a racing yacht must not is speed. 
No racer of any size has been built during the winter, and 
enly three ts of the greyhound kind, the Jrex, the Marjorie, 
and the G are, if common report is to be trusted, coming 
out this year. One of these will, it is commonly supposed, go to 
America to engage in a desperate le for the much-desired 
Cup, and only two ships will therefore represent first-class 
Mi ts in English racing waters during the coming season. 

uch is the sad result brought about by bad times and the see-saw 
legislation of the Y. R. A.; but let it be hoped that the clubs will 
prove wiser than the central body, and, while offering to the C 
class the a to which they are most justly entitled, will do all 
they can for owners who in the most adverse circumstances possible 
have had the courage to bring their vessels out. 

In America they manage things better, and though times 
there are by no means good, American enterprise remains un- 
daunted. Americans cling to the idea that racing-ships ought to 
be quick, and are not apparently in the least inclined to put a 
premium on bad sailing, or to exclusively encourage the vessel 
which is guaranteed to make one knot to another's two, running, 
reaching, or beating to windward. An article which appeared a 
few weeks ago in the Field was by no meavs pleasant reading for 
those who are interested in English yachting, as it showed that 
the American fleet will shortly possess four great centreboard 
cutters of the ps latest type. Nodoubt English yachtsmen have 
avery strong and perfectly just objection to centreboards, which 
ought not to be allowed to compete for the America’s Cup, and 
they may therefore be inclined to despise these vessels; but no 
one can blame the Americans for following their own ideas as to 
what is best, and the centreboard is, to a certain extent, made neces- 
sary by the nature of their waters. Even, however, if the sliding 
keel be altogether and unreservedly condemned—and certainly it 
is, in some respects, most objectionable—it must be admitted that 

Americans are not standing still or going backwards, and it is, 
we fear, equally clear that their brother sportsmen on this side of 
the Atlantic are distinctly going backw and abandoning good 
ships for inferior ones. This is very much to be regretted. The 

lish racing-yacht of the latest kind has some serious defects, 

undoubtedly carries too much lead, but nevertheless she is, on 

the whole, an admirable vessel, She is handy beyond any other 
vessel that exists, she has great speed, and she is seaworthy. The 
Trex, the Marjorie, and the Genesta would beat any keel-yacht in 
the world, and the last-named has made two passages across the 
Atlantic, during one of which there was an almost continuous 
gale of wind, without ever being in the slightest danger. Of how 
many C yachts can the same be said ? 


ROMAN BATH. 


TIERE are very few cities in England so authentically 
Roman in their origin as Bath. The prior’s house, pulled 
down in 1755, stood not only on the site, but was substantially 
the successor, of a Roman house. It would be impossible to say 


so much for any house in the city of London. When the Duke 
of Ki mn wanted to improve the public access to the hot springs 
of “ Aque Solis,” in the year just mentioned, the remains of the 
old walls and reservoirs were discovered at a depth of some twenty 
feet or so, and even then the walls were six or seven feet high in 
places. The Roman remains have undergone many vicissitudes, 
and have in places been accidentally covered up, and sometimes 
even destroyed; but it was imagined, prior to experience, that 
the people of the city were still we | of the most extensive 
and complete examples of buildings of that remote period in Eng- 
land, were determined at any reasonable cost of convenience 
or even of money to guard and care for them. When, in 1881, 
new excavations revealed still further and still more complete 
and ancient ruins, many people besides archmologists rejoiced 
that such interesting proofs of the identity of Bath with the 
Roman and British city of perhaps two thousand years ago should 
have fallen into the hands of local authorities so likely to preserve 
them intact; for Bath is not as other English cities. Commerce 
and manufactures are not its staple; beauty of situation and archi- 
tecture, antiquity and association, but, above ali, fashion and 
ealth, are the attractions which make and have made it prosperous. 
Under such circumstances the recent return of the long-eclipsed 
pularity of the mineral waters was sup) to menace no 
injury to the relics of the earlier city—relics , if hidden, 
even during the medieval period. Yet for some few months past 
rumours have prevailed that the Corporation of Bath had resolved, 
in envy perhaps of the great works of the men whose unworthy 
successors they would seem to be, that 2 projected increase of the 
modern bathing accommodation should be so planned as to destroy 
and obliterate ancient features, elsewhere af wer in England ; 
and that the hypocausts, the sudatory, and other chambers of the 
Roman buildings should be injured in order, not so much to pro- 
vide room for extending, in a direction perfectly aes the new 
arrangements for the convenience of visitors, but apparently to 
show that they have, or think they have, a right to do as they 
lease with what they consider their own ; that is to say, with the 
istorical and national monuments committed to their care. At 
first this rumour was thought incredible, and almost un- 
heeded ; but by degrees it gathered plausibility and consistency ; 
and at } » &® month ago, w its substantial truth 
could no longer be doubted, the matter was brought before a 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, trustworthy evidence being 
adduced that what had at first seemed to be merely an ill-timed 
jest, or at most the of some local Philistine, 
was & a or the Baths Committee—the responsible 
authority—and that the Corporation hesitated to interfere, or to 
act, for its condemnation. The Society of Antiquaries has no 
special power or jurisdiction either in Bath or elsewhere ; its 
influence, notwithstanding the fact that in some respects it has a 
recognized position under Government, is wholly moral; it can 
but advise and warn, too often where advice and warning are 
alike thrown away, and it is, as a body, averse to strong expres- 
sions of opinion in opposition to the te of local improve- 
ment. But a resolution was immediately passed, recording the 
fact that its members had heard “ with dismay” of the proposed 
demolitions, and describing the “Roman baths at Bath” as “a 
monument of unequalled interest of its kind in Britain.” 

Similar resolutions, some of them even more strongly worded, 
have been drawn up and passed by other learned bodies; and it 
might have been thought that the Bath authorities, seeing the 
false position in which they have placed themselves, or been 
placed, through some oversight, or unexpected combination of 
circumstances, would at once have hastened to assure the world, 
through the medium of the protesting Societies, that finding they 
were about to commit what even to them must have seemed a seri- 
ous error, they had negatived the proposal, and acknowledged with 
thanks their obligations to the interference which had preserved 
them from making themselves a byword anda scorn to future 
custodians of valuable historical monuments, 

This reasonable expectation has not been justified. A letteg 
appeared in some of the daily papers more than a week ago in 
which the fact was mentioned ; and still we have no news that 
the protest of the Society of Antiquaries—a protest in which every 
one who knows anything of the early history of England, and 
many who know nothing, have heartily if not furmally joined—has 
received adequate consideration from the responsible local powers. 


THE WATER COLOUR SOCIETY. 


ys = Royal Society’s Exhibition of Water Colours in Pall Mall 
East is scarcely up to the average, though the number of 
members unrepresented is not great. Chief among these are Mr. 
Alma Tadema, Mr. J. D. Watson, Mr. Heywood Hardy, Mr. 
Holman Hunt, and Mr. North. Both Mr. Hunt and Mr. North, 
however, are not without followers; Mr. Watson has of late been 
an uncertain exhibitor; and though we miss Mr. Hardy, we have 
in Mr. Beavis a clever painter of animals, who sends some good 
work, Mr. Tadema’s absence is, indeed, a loss that must be 
felt in considering the general mediocrity of the show. Many 
of the older mem are by no means at their best, and the 
honours remain principally with Mr. Henshall, Mr. David 
Murray, Mr. Wainwright, Mr. Brewtnall, Mr. Charles Robertson, 
and Mr, Smalltield. Mr. Albert Moore sends but one drawing, 
“ Myrtle ” (238), that is fully invested with his familiar charm of 
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colour and harmony of design ; it presents no novelty in scheme 
or treatment, but the semi draped figure is very firmly modelled 
and the rosy flesh is beautiful in colour and true in texture, Mr. 
Powell and Mr. Henry Moore are in great force and variety, 
the former with a delicate drawing of blue joyous sea, “The 
World’s Highway” (8), and a vigorous and breezy transcript of 
tumultuous ocean, “On the Cantire Coast” (139). G as 
these are, they fail to attain the vital quality of Mr. Henry 
Moore’s brilliant sea-piece, “ After Rain” (129), a masterly pre- 
sentment of heaving waters, touched with pale saffron light, 
charged with visibility and atmosphere. In “A Weedy Pool” 
(140) Mr. Moore makes an interesting digression, and though 
of somewhat thin technique, the sketch possesses a highly indi- 
vidual charm, Mr. Powell's imaginative “ Sunrise from Torr- 
Aluinn” (73), with a vaporous distance of soaring mountain and 
flushed sea and sky, has a disturbing note in the needless and 
trivial foreground. Where the painter's method forbids force and 
breadth, and the eye is invited to the searching study of things 
minute—as ofttimes in Mr. A. W. Hunt’s work—such considera- 
tions do not occur. But even in Miss Clara Montalba’s powerful 
“ Riva de’ Schiavoni” (160) the assertive colour of the crowded 
foreground mars not a little the value of the glowing sky and the 
sun-touched campanile. A more sober and thoroughly character- 
istic example of this artist is the beautiful and limpid drawing, 
“A Grey Day—Venice” (3). 

From studies of marine by-ways and the common objects of the 
shore Mr. Charles Robertson makes a notable advance in his 
“ Bazaar Gossip” (96), which seems to indicate the abandonment 
of his early method. It is certainly instructive to com the 

r style of this vivacious and elaborate work with the tame 
handling of the “ Guildford” (221). The two drawings have so 
little in common it is hard to believe they proceed from the same 
hand. The sumptuous accessories of the one however, seem 
endowed with more vitality than the figures, which, besides being 
stiff and meagre, are quite overborne by the imposing splendours 
of their environment. Among the figure-subjects in the Gallery 
Mr. Henshall’s “ The Sisters” (55) takes the first place, both 
for its suave beauty of colour and the effective sobriety of its 
treatment, Mr. Wainwright's figure in “ Imperial Drawing ” (207) 
is more satisfactory in colour than in org, The elegance 
and refinement of Mr. Smallfield’s ‘Colonel Newcome in the 
Charterhouse” (223) are a solace and delight to the wearied 
sight in the midst of much tawdry sentiment and prismatic 
violence. Mr. Brewtnall’s winter pastoral, “ And Dick the Shep- 
herd blows his Nail” (32), is a most persuasive presentment of 
level sunlight sleeping on deep snow, and betrays sympathy and 
observation of uncommon intensity. To pass hoe the various 
renderings of landscape by Mr. Thorne Waite, Mr. Eyre Walker, 
Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Waterlow, and Mr. Collingwood Smith, to the 
two Picardy landscapes by Mr. David Murray, is to come within 
the influence of other traditions than those of English art. 
“ Roadside Pasture in Picardy” (178) and “ The Miller's Cow” 
(166) stand alone in the exhibition as examples of French teach- 
ing and example. The broad expressive simplicity and over- 
brimming sunshine and atmosphere of Mr. Murray's drawings 
reveal the direct inspiration of nature unburdened by dogmatic 
conventions. Mr. Thorne Waite’s large “ Oatfield, Hampshire” 
(75), is well composed and fine in atmosphere, though the aérial 
distance has less refinement than is usual with this artist. In 
“ The Ponte alle Grazia, Florence ” (121) Mr. Goodwin achieves 
something of his old subtlety; in the “Clovelly” (156) he is 
weak and spiritless in his later manner. “ The Edge of the 
Combe” (21), by Mr. Eyre Walker, has the poetic quality 
that invests the vagueness of mist and moonlight with potent 
attraction. Mr. Collingwood Smith’s sincerest etfort is his “ Distant 
View of Salisbury” (181), an essay after De Wint, somewhat 
hard and cold, yet not without power and distinction. Mr. 
Charles Gregory clings to Rye and its red-brick. In “ The 
Letter” (42) he perpetrates some dismal crudities in complementary 
hues, and in “ The Sorcerer” (142) shows he can tell a story 
effectively, though with a needless heat of colour. Mr. Poynter, 
Sir John Gilbert, and Mr. Marks represent the Academy. The 
former sends “ The Ferry” (62), a hillside of quaint houses re- 
flected in the glassy water, full of the evidences of patient toil, 
accurate drawing, and literal force; Mr. Marks contributes an 
admirable character-study, “ The Pen” (123), careful, dry, and 

ise; and Sir John Gilbert expends a not very exuberant 

cy in “ The Enchanted Forest” (189), which will send no 
one to Spenser for enlightenment, though it may recall to many 
the inventive spirit of Richard Doyle. 


RACINC. 


HE opening races of the two first Newmarket Meetings of the | 


year had this in common, that the same horse was a winner 
in each of them. In the first instance he ran a dead heat, but in 
the second he won cleverly by three-quarters of a length. The 
horse in question was Prinstead, and when he had run his dead 
heat with Exmoor, he was purchased for “ Mr. Manton,” who 
bought him a second time when he was put up to auction after 
winning the Two Thousand Guineas Trial Plate at the New- 
market First Spring Meeting. His levy on the last occasion was 
650 guineas. He is by Trappist, and it so happened that a two- 
year-old by the same horse won the second race of the meeting. 


Certainly Trappist’s career at the stud hes not been of a brilliant 
character, but it would not surprise us to see some of his stocic 
distinguishing themselves. The unimportant Visitors’ Plate fur- 
nished an example of the advantage of following public form, 
for Stourwick was made favourite, while double the odds offered 
against him were laid against Luminary, although last October 
Luminary had beaten Stourwick by a neck, when meeting him 
on 5 lbs. worse terms than those on which he was now handicapped. 
Stourwick owed his favouritism to his victory at Kempton on the. 
previous Monday, which was all very well in its way, but had no 
special bearing on his relative form with Luminary. It turned out 
a near thing ; but public form was upheld, for Luminary again beat 
Stourwick, though by a head ~ Both of the pair, however, 
were beaten by Present Times, the winner of Lord Spencer's 
Plate at Northampton, who now gave the once-famous Luminary 
7 lbs. and a beating by three-quarters of a length. It seemed odd 
that fourteen horses should come out for the First Welter 
Handicap of only 1ool., especially when they included a winner 
of the Une Thousand in Farewell, and a mare that had ruy 
as brilliantly as St. Helena. The favourite was a horse called 
Tommy Upton, late Old Tom II., who had shown fair form, of w 

lating kind, this spring. It so happened, however, that St. 

elena, who was giving Tommy 17 lbs., was to some extent in a 
racing humour, and she won by half a length from Beaulieu ; but, 
although she ran very well during the greater part of the race, she 
seemed to be changing her mind at the finish, for she behaved 
in a very jadish fashion over the last hundred yards. Eleven 
horses went to the post for the Prince of Wales's Plate, and 
Fulmen, the hero of the Lincolnshire Handicap, was made 
first favourite in spite of his heavy burden of gst. Pizarro, who 
was carrying exactly the same weight as when he won the New- 
market Handicap a year ago, appeared to have a fair chance pro- 
vided he were ina racing vein, and he became second favourite. 
The race was a very hollow affair, for St. Michael, a colt entered 
for the forthcoming Derby, came away when they were half 
across the flat, and galloping down his opponents until he had 
brought them to a standstill, won by half a dozen lengths. St.. 
Michael had won a couple of races last month at Eglinton; but. 
he had run wretchedly in the Craven Stakes, and last year he had 
run eight times without winning a single race. He is by Spring- 
field, and he has evidently inherited some of his sire's speed. 
Whether he intends invariably to avail himself of it seems open to 
oustee. A filly by the same sire won the Maiden Plate which 
ollowed, although odds had been laid on one of her opponents. 

The Two Thousand absorbed all the interest of the second day 
of the First Spring Meeting, and a walk over to start with did not. 
augur well for the rest of the racing; but a field of eleven made 
its appearance for the Two-Year-Uld Plate, and led to some 
gambling. Rosalie, by Rosicrucian, who had won the Croydon 
Spring ‘l'wo-Year-Old Race and run Verity to half a length at 
Epsom, was the favourite; but she was beaten, after a pretty 
race, by Quicksand, who had run second to Teddesley at Lincoln. 
Gervas, the winner of a Selling Plate on the first day, was now to: 
run for another Selling Plate, Sut backers chose as their favourite 
a filly called Perception, whose only eo performance had been 
to run unplaced to Deserter, a colt that had disappointed his 
supporters the day before, after starting first favourite. Gervas 
came away from his horses a quarter of a mile from home, and 
eventually won by three lengths, and the Lady Wareham filly— 
another winner—was also in front of Perception, Here was a 
nice little lesson on the virtues of following winning form. In the: 
next race, backers met with another reverse, for a 16-to-1 
outsider, named Jewel Song, a filly by Speculum, that had lost the: 
two only races for which she ever ran, fairly galloped away from a. 
field of seven horses. After missing the winner for the Two. 
Thousand, a race which we noticed at some length last week, 
backers made a fifth blunder in the Light-Weight Selling Plate, 
for which they chose Libation, who had run well early in the 
week at Kempton. The race was won by Dutch Skipper, who had 
already won two races this season, and he was now sold fur 560. 
guineas. This three-year-old ran half a dozen times unsuccess- 
fully last year, but he has improved greatly upon that form. In 
the very last race of the day, the hitherto unfortunate backers. 
selected a winner in Beaulieu, but they had to lay evens on him, 
and he was within an ace of getting beaten, as he was shut in on 
the top of the Bushes Hill, and Tomiinson had considerable: 
“av in working his way to the front and making up his lost 

ound, 

Wood, who had met with a somewhat serious accident but a 
few days before, was well enough to ride on the ‘Thursday in 
three races, every one of which he won. The Stud Produce 
Stakes brought out April Fool, the winner of the Brocklesby 
Stakes at Lincoln—the first important two-year-old race of the 
season. Since then that filly Thad been beaten, and a better 


favourite was found in Turlygood, a colt by Thurio out of 
Mephistu's dam, to whom she was giving 4 lbs. and sex. ‘There 
was a pretty piece of riding in this race between Archer on the 
filly and Cannon on the colt, Archer led the way out of the: 
Abingdon Bottom with Cannon waiting at his filly’s quarters. 
Half way up the hill Cannon made his effort, and, after a sharp. 
struggle, won with Turlygood by half a length. The same 
jockeys had another bout, with exactly the same result, in the 
race for the First Spring Two-Year-Old Stakes. On the strength 
of some reported private trial, odds were laid on the Madame 
Spiers filly, although she had been unplaced to Rosalie at Croydon. 
Critics disagreed as to her looks, but there could be no dispu'e 
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about her behaviour, for she was fretful at the post, where she 

ve Archer some trouble. Cannon, on the contrary, had a pleasant 
mount on Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Genista, a filly by Fetterlock out of 
the Oaks winner Hippia, and, slipping away first when the flag fell, 
he held the lead to the winning-post, which he reached half a 
Jength in front of Archer and the favourite. A year ago the 
Duke of Hamilton’s Cosmos had won the Whip, and now Baron 
de Rothschild challenged him with Serge II. smos was known 
to be a screw, and Serge II. could not be called a brilliant per- 
former on the flat; but he had won a good hurdle race only a few 
days previously, as well as the rather valuable Grand Interuational 
Hurdle Race at Croydon a year ago. Odds of 3 to 1 were laid 
on Serge II., for people feared that Cosmos would break down. 
Cannon made the running with Serge II. for the first two miles 
some ten lengths in front of Cosmos. Then Watts began to ride 
Cosmos up to him, and the gap between the pair was soon 
reduced to five lengths. At the Turn of the Lands Cosmos still 
further improved his position, and at the Red Post he had only 
two lengths to make up, when suddenly the dreaded catastrophe 
occurred, and he fell so lame that Watts was obliged to dismount 
and walk inon his own legs. There were large fields for the two 
deg of the day, the winners of which were both ridden by 
Wood. 

Dutch a who, as we have already said, won a Selling 
Plate on the Wednesday, was made favourite for a Sweepstakes 
on the last day of the meeting; but the race turned out a hollow 
victory for Sir George Chetwynd’s Spread Eagle, by Silvester. 
There was a great deal of betting about Bessie and Warble for the 
April Plate for two-year-olds. Bessie, by Beauclere, had run 
second to Rosalie in her first race, and then she had won two 
races, one at Sandown and one at Newmarket. Warble, by 
Skylark, had won a race and lost a race. Some ~— judges 
considered these fillies as good as any two-year-olds that had 
run in public this season. Archer got an advantage at the start 
with Warble; but half way down the Bushes Hill Wainwright 

him with Bessie, and, sailing away to the winning-post, 
reached it two lengths in front of Warble. One of the first of 
Town Moor'’s stock that had run in public, a filly out of Light-o’- 
Love, won a two-year-old selling stake. This filly cost 25 guineas 
as a yearling, and she was now sold for 280 guineas. 

The One Thousand was not a race of excessive interest this year. 
There could be no question of Modwena’s claim to favouritism on 

ublic furm ; for, ifnot quite in the first class as a two-year-old, she 

d been within a few pounds of it. On her best form there would 
have been much to urge also in favour of Sunrise, who had beaten 
Saraband by a head when receiving 13 lbs. ; but she had met with 
a hollow defeat from Modwena in the autumn. Both fillies had 
been large winners last year, Modwena, having won 5,492/. and 
Sunrise 3,537/. Cataract could boast of having beaten the famous 
Philosophy ; but she had had 17 Ibs. the best of the weights. 
On her two-year-old form probably few people would have 
backed Miss Jummy, although she had won nearly 2,000. ; 
but when she beat Oberon this spring, all who saw her had 
been struck by the great improvement in her appearance, and she 
started a good second favourite. Jewel Song, whom we menticned 
above as having won a hundred-pound handicap plate, was an out- 
sider, as also was Doncaster Belle, for whom Lord Falmouth had 
given 1,000 guineas asa yearling. Sagitta, who was very trouble- 
some at the post, jumped away with the lead, and held it to the 
T.Y.C. winning-post, where Miss Jummy, Cataract, and Argo 
Navis (a filly that had never won a race) came to the front in a 
cluster, followed by Modwena and Jewel Song. The favourite was 
beaten before reaching the bottom of the Bushes Hill, and as they 
came out of the Abingdon Bottom Miss Jummy was leading, 
accompanied by Argo Navis. A hundred yards from the wioni 
post Watts rode Miss Jummy out, and had not the slightest diffi- 
culty in winning with her by a length and a half. Argo Navis 
finished a neck only in advance of Jewel Song, who made 
up a good deal of ground in coming up the hill. Miss 
Jummy is by Petrarch, the sire of The Bard, and if that colt 
does anything like what his admirers expect of him, Petrarch 
should stand ixgh among the winning sires of the year. This 
was not the first One Thousand won by a daughter of Letrarch, 
for Busybody won that race two years ago. It was the first 
time, however, that the One Thousand had been won by the 
Duke of Hamilton, or that the winner bad been ridden by Watts. 
Miss Jummy is very heavily engaged, and her career over longer 
courses will be watched with much interest by horse-breeders. 

There was a good deal of important legislation on the Wednesday 
of the First Spring Meeting in the Parliament of the Turf. A rule 
was passed by which apprenticed jockeys, who have not won three 
taces, may, when riding for their own stables and under certain 
conditions, claim an allowance of 5 lbs., a fair law enough when 
the advantages of experienced jockeysbip are taken into con- 
sideration. Another rule was made with the object of preventing 
horses which have not been habitually trained in Great Britain 
from getting too lightly into our handicaps, and it certainly seems 
right that no Seniliotnier should be called upon to apportion a 
Weight toa horse from another country about whose form he has 
no knowledge whatever. Two performances are by no means too 
much to expect from a horse before a handicapper can be asked 
to decide apon his merits. As this rule applies as much to Irish 
as to French or German horses, it has met with some disapproval 
on the other side of St. George’s Channel ; so there has been an 

question in the Recing as well as in the Imperia! Parlia- 


| 


ment. Lord Londonderry was the leader of the Irish party in the 
former legislature, but his efforts were not successful. 
No race-meeting could possibly have been favoured with finer 


weather than the Chester Meeting of this week. Quicksand, who. 


had beaten Rosalie for a Two-Year-Old Plate at Newmarket, now 
won the Mostyn Two-Year-Old Plate, after a good race with 
Belisarius II., a colt by Pero Gomez, belonging to the Duke of 
Beaufort. Among the competitors was Alarm, the winner of the. 
Westminster Stakes at Epsom, who was giving 10]bs. to the 
winner, Eastern Emperor won the Chester Cup for the Duke of 
Beaufort. This horse has won some good handicaps, having the 
Shrewsbury Cup, the Great Shropshire Handicap, and the Roval 
Hunt Cup at Ascot to his credit as well as the ChesterCup. We 
are getting nearly to the end of the roans and greys by Strath- 
conan, of whose sons Eastern Emperor has been by no means the 
least successful. He is an exceedingly well-bred horse, as he 
inherits Birdcatcher and Touchstone blood both from his sire and 
from his dam, and these two strains have been carrying all before 
them of late years. 


TO WILLIAM, 
(At an immense distance after Poe.) 


W ILLIAM, thy “ glamour” is to me 
Like these torpedo barks that oft 
Go forth on the unvintaged sea 
Fresh from the yards of Thornycroft ; 
Their mission—to blow ships aloft! 


Through frantic speeches wont to foam, 
Thy tongue, that could not be at peace, 

Has brought us, for the “ Rule” called “‘ Home,’ 
To barter fame that matched with Greece, 
And grandeur more than dwelt in Rome. 

Lo, in thy dread historic niche 
A bankrupt State shall see thee stan 
Thy wondrous Bills within thy hand 

Ah, William, these thy measures which 

Have wrecked the land! 


REVIEWS. 


SALAMMBO.* 


- APS Mr. Sheldon’s Salammbé is not the very worst trans~ 
lation from the French that ever was published. It is. 
certainly the worst we have ever seen, It appears to us to be as 
far below the level of common hack-work as that is below the 
level of Mr. Reeve’s De Tocqueville or Mrs, Ward’s Amiel. So 
helpless is the translator that, though he declares he has “ Eng- 
lished” the original, he has really left unrendered the French 
words most apt to trip up the ordinary British reader. What are 
“ cothurnes,” what are “ baguettes,” what is a “ grillage”? These 
are questions which meet the reader of Mr. Sheldon’s version of 
Salammbé on the first two pages. What is Mr. Sheldon’s public 
to make of captains in bronze cothurnes? Where did they wear 
them? Were they helmets or bracelets, or did they answer to 
the luxury of Duke Humphrey, 

He wears a pair of golden boots 

And silver underclothing ? 

Or what shall the reader think when he learns that Hamilcar’s. 
doors were “ protected from scorpions by brass grillages.” As a 
feast is being described, the English reader will have some vague 
idea about a grill-room in the neighbourhood. As to “ trellises. 
of golden baguettes,” he will eo it up in despair. Nor will he 
have a very vivid picture of what is going on when he is told 
(p. 3) that the soldiers “ ate as they squatted on their haunches 
around large plateaus.” The unhappy novel-reader, hard at work 
on Mr. Sheldon'’s English with Mr. Skeat's Dictionary, will get no- 
light thrown on grillages, and cothurnes, and baguettes ; but he 
is not left unaided to tackle plateaus. These are “ flats 
table-lands,” and “not in Todd's Johnson.” The soldiers then 
“ ate as they squatted on their haunches around large table-lands.” 
They must have been a numerous army, the reader will think, 
and Hamilcar’s gardens (in which large table-lands were profusely 
scattered) must have been of considerable extent. If Mr. Sheldon 
had chanced to possess even a mediocre knowledge of English, 
he would have used the word “ platters.” Ile speaks next, in his 
description of this odd entertainment, about “ cheeses heavier 
than discs.” We greatly desire to see Mr. Sheldon’s idea of a 
disc. Probably he thinks that it is about the size of a piece 
of chalk. Flaubert, of course, meant a heavy antique quoit, but 
disc serves Mr. Sheldon’s turn; his English readers may make of 
it what they can. As an example of his style the following 
(p. 4) is not bad. He has been turning the description of the 
things eaten by these “ beastly fellows, the ancients,” into his 
jargon, and he goes on thus :—* The surprise of these new dishes 
to this rude multitude excited the greed of their stomachs.” 
Prettily Englished! “ The pickings otf from their plates” is also 


* Salammbé. Englished by M. French Sheldon. London: Saxon & 


Co. 1886. 
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very neat and idiomatic. “ Shaven-faced Greeks, whiter than 
marble, threw behind them the pickings off from their plates.” 
These orgies were illuminated in a fitting manner by “ vacilla 
troleum lights.” Another man would have said “ flickering, 

Eat “ vacillating” is English enough, in this sense, for Mr. M. 
French Sheldon. The soldiers began to fling “ gold spatulas ” at 
each other. This would be more instructive to the English reader, 
for whom Mr. Sheldon toils, if he knew what a spatula is. Skeat 
will tell him that it is “a broad-bladed knife for spreading 
plasters.” aw the spatule tossed about on this festive 
occasion were looted from the stores of the army surgeon. Silver 
plates clashed with “a limpid ring”—that is, “a pure, clear, or 
shining ring.” 

Perhaps we have shown, from the evidence of the first five 
pages, that, whatever Mr. Sheldon has done to Salammbé, at all 
events he has not “Englished” it. Neither his style nor his 
words are English. When we try to come to closer quarters with 
Mr. Sheldon, we are baffled by a doubt as to what edition of 
Salammbé he has perverted. That which lies before us (the 
first) is misdated 1863. That Mr. Sheldon has certainly not 
translated. For a in the second line he says that a feast 
“had been accorded by the Grand Council” to the soldiers. 
Flaubert writes, “Les soldats se donnaicnt un grand festin.” 
When Mr. Sheldon adds that the park “ environed a court,” he is 
apparent] Se There is no excuse for the expres- 
sion in ch, hen Mr. Sheldon says ludicrously that the 
fires in the en “ imparted to the vicinity the appearance of a 
battlefield upon ‘which the dead were being burned,” he is 
Englishing “et l’on voyait au milieu du jardin, comme sur un 
champ de bataille q on brile les morts,” and so forth. His 
“English ” about ‘imparting to the vicinity” would shock the 
humblest penny-a-liner. Even in his second sentence Mr. Sheldon 
omits three essential lines of the original. 

We need pursue no longer the tedious task of proving that this 
so-called translation is written by a person who seems almost 

ually devoid of literary knowledge either of French or English. 

e book is worthless as a rendering of Flaubert’s elaborate per- 
formance. It is not to be called English, it certainly is not French. 
We have no means of deciding whether or not it is good Ame- 
tican, but we A se to — that American critics, too, will fail 
to recognize their own language. 

It would not have been worth while to write a dozen lines on 
this trash if it had been less profusely advertised. Among other 
advertisements has been printed a fetter in which Mr. Wilkie 
Collins says to Mr. Sheldon :—“ Your translation has honestly met, 
and has triumphantly conquered, the innumerable difficulties of 
transforming the language of French into the language of Eng- 
land. From the beginning of the book to the end, I admire, 
without reserve, the profound knowledge of the two languages 


. the delicacy of handling, and the inflexible integrity of interpre- 


tation, which you have brought to your task.” 

golden ettes, the gri e soldiers squatting around 
table-lands, the cheeses as dises, the fires ‘which 
to the vicinity the —. of a battle-field,” and all the other 

ms of absurdity w we have picked up in Mr. Sheldon’s first 
ped He admires these things without reserve. We cer- 

inly admire (in another sense) Mr. Wilkie Collins's taste, and 
his knowledge of both tongues. We open Mr. Sheldon’s book 
absolutely at random, on page 65. Here we read :—‘‘Suddenly 
the priest perceived on the horizon behind Tunis something like 
light mists floating over the poae 5 then it became a vast 
curtain of grey mist, perpendicularly spread” (sic), “ and through 
the whirling mass the heads of dromedaries and the flash of 
lances and bucklers were defined.” Can Mr. Wilkie Collins 
spread a curtain perpendicularly in English? Without reserve 
he admires the feat when it is performed by Mr. Sheldon. The 
publishers add to Mr. Wilkie Collins’s extraordinary statement 
the following remark :—“ Similar expressions have been received 
from many of the most learned men in the Church, Literary, 
and Political world.” We are sorry that men in the Church 
world, or any other world, should be so grossly ignorant of 
French and English as to praise Mr. Sheldon’s version of 
Salummbé. The style of that extremely disagreeable work in 
the original is, as Sainte-Beuve remarks, ¢rés soigné; but “les 
expressions, pour vouloir renchérir sur ce qui a été dit déja, 
semblent forcées bien souvent.” Mr. Sheldon has done to the 
style the kind of justice which we have explained. On one 
point what Sainte-Beuve says of the original may be said, 
with a difference, of the translation. ‘On tte un lexique” 
—we are sorry that Mr. Sheldon either did not possess or did not 
use a French dictionary. Had he used a dictionary, he might 
have translated “ baguettes” and “ grillage,” and “ plateaux” and 
“casernes.” He might, with a lexicon, have told his English 
readers what is meant by “cooking saumure.” He might have 
given them something more familiar than “ torsel columns” to 
try iene. eA upon. Here is Mr, Sheldon’s rendering of an 
architec description :—“ tout cela montait l'un sur l'autre en se 
cachant demi ”—“ all these were mounted one above another, 
half hidden.” When Mathe cannot get into Carthage, “his 
impuissance exasperated him”—a statement admired, without 
reserve, by Mr. Wilkie Collins. Nor is Mr. Wilkie Collins 
alone. Mr. H. M. Stanley, in an article in the Scotsman, speaks 
of Mr. Sheldon’s “vigorous, comprehensive, forceful English.” 
But then Mr. Stanley “accepts Mr. King’s statement with all 
sincerity that the translator been true to the text and the 


subtle form of the original.” Mr. King is the author of the 
introduction to Mr. Sheldon’s attempt at a translation. The 
attempt itself is dedicated to Mr. Stanley. The accuracy 
and delicacy of the translator's work Mr. eae takes on Mr, 
King’s security. We have shown what it is that Mr. Wilkie 
Collins admires without reserve, from the beginning of the book 
to the end. If people must read Salammbé, they had better learn 
a little French, and make out Flaubert’s work for themselves, 
It need not be, as in Mr. Sheldon’s case, “the result of several 
years’ labour.” Perhaps, after all, we have omitted the oddest 
thing in the advertisements, a puff preliminary quoted from the 
Times, to this effeet:—“ Salammbé . .. . has at length been 
Englished by Mr. French Sheldon, and is now in the press. .. . , 
It is said that the delicate task has been accomplished in such a 
subtle manner as to — all the vigour, natural realism, and 
idyllic style (sie) of the original.” i ¢ 

‘This is quoted, we repeat, from the Times. Similar “ advance 
notices” come from Society, Life, and the ‘St. Stephen's Review. 
Like Mr. Vincent Crummles, we “can’t think who puts them in,” 
those “ advance notices.” 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


HE authors of The Right Honourable (they are arranged on 
the title-page as “ Teme McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs, Campbell 
Praed,” which is perhaps the result of an Irish revolt against the 
English fashion of “ ladies and gentlemen ”) inform us in a rather 
mysteriously worded preface that this novel is, “in the strictest 
sense, the work of a man and a woman.” By this it seems, for the 
expression is not exactly self-interpreting, they mean that there has 
been no “scéne du gouverneur” work, noalternate writing of chapters. 
Fletcher has not killed the King, and Beaumont contined himself 
to ridding the stage of the minor characters; Erckmann has 
not drawn the plot, and Chatrian filled it up (or was it the other 
way?) This announcement is no doubt very interesting for the 
going about the apportionin ; from s ting, let us 
Justin MeCarthy, MP., ata tho — scenes and 
Mrs. Campbell Praed the English polities—that Mrs. Campbell 
Praed arranged the conspirators and mob agitators, and Justin 
McUarthy, M.P., the high society of lords and ladies and Royal 
princesses, Allis, we have it under hand and seal of both authors, 
“in the strictest sense, the work of a man and a woman.” Now 
that is very interesti Still, if any flippant reader says that he 
is comparatively indifferent whether The Right Honourable is, in 
the strictest sense of the word, the work of a man and a woman, 
and that he would much rather know whether it is in the strictest 
sense a good book, we shall at once admit that his flippancy, if 
my in one sense, is not devoid of pertinency in another, 
, as Mrs. Campbell Praed and Justin McCarthy, M.P., would 
say, the strict, sense. Zhe Right Honourable, then, is the Right 
Honourable Sandham Morse, a person of English blood, “ Napo- 
leonic” physique, and some means, who fought against the 
Southern Noticnatiste in the American Civil War; next, went to 
Australia, and became Prime Minister in one of the colonies; and 
then came home, if England can be called home to him, and dis- 
covered that it was compatible with his ideas of honesty to enter 
the English Parliament and advocate the establishment of an 
English Republic. This latter little fact will, of course, “ place” 
the Right Honourable Sandham Morse in the estimations of all 
honourable men. That a man of honour may be a Republican 
need hardly be said; that a man of honour, being a Republican, 
cannot enter the English House of Commons ought not to have to 
be said. Ladies don’t understand these things; so we can forgive 
Mrs. Campbell Praed. The man Morse had the good luck to 
marry a certain Lady Betty (in every way far too good for 
him), who was not only of much use to him politically, but had a 
most absurd affection for him, which he repaid by being false to 
her, in spirit if not in body, with a kind of Australian Pocahontas 
yelept Woorali—no, Koorali. This — he had known young, 
and met when she afterwards came back to England as the wife 
of a very detestable scoundrel (though he does not seem to 
have done anything much worse than Sandham Morse) named 
Crichton Kenway. The four persons just mentioned foregather 
in London society with a good many other persons the identi- 
fication of whom with actual people, no doubt, as the réclames 
of French novels say, “ doit soulever de vives discussions” 
among noyel-reading gossips. - Morse, whose business as an 
agitator brings him into constant, but discreet, contact with 
agitators less cautious than himself, gets into trouble in con- 
nexion with a riot which is copied with commendable acc 
from the riots of the other day. He is considered by his frien 
a perfect hero because he declines to answer questions on the sub- 
ject in the House of Commons. The exact catastrophe need not be 
told; it is sufficient to say that Lady Betty, who temporarily 


* The as Honourable. By Mrs. Campbell Praed and Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 3 vols. London: Chatto & Windus, 1886. 

No Saint. By Adeline Sergeant. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1886, 

Lucia (Le Valbriant). Translated by Lady Herbert of Lea, from the 
— of Mrs, Augustus Craven. 2 vols. ndon : Hurst & Blackett. 
I 

The History of a Walking-stick, Richard Le Free. London: 
Swan & Co. 1886. 

The Beautiful Lady Chichester. By A. M. Monro. London; London 
Literary Society. 1886. 
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left her husband,returns to him, and that he is especially affectionate 
to her ever after when he thinks of Woorali—no, Koorali—whom 
she isa little like. These moments of conjugal endearment would 
no doubt have been very pleasant to Lady Betty, if she had 
known their cause. The said Lady Betty is an agreeable cha- 
racter, and as both Mrs. Campbell Praed and Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., are practised novelists, it need not be said that the book is 
worked off well. It seems to us, however, we confess, to be in- 
finitely inferior to the separate work of the joint authors, and if 
it obtains any popularity it will chiefly be because, despite the 
assurance, also conveyed in the preface, that the personages are 
purely fanciful, the gobemouches, as above hinted, will pretty cer- 
tainly believe that the fancy is purely personal. As a whole, the 
imitation of Lord Beaconstield is palpable, and The Right 
Honourable may fairly be allowed to come as near to Lothair as 
Satan does to Paradise Lost. 

Miss Sergeant's No Saint is a book of a much higher class, 
though in many ways it displays a much less practised hand. 
From what we remember of the author's former work, we should 
say that she is as yet much to seek in plot-making, and particularly 
in that most difficult of all operations—coming to an end. Yet 
the central idea and character of No Saint are both good and 
original, and the incidental characters and conversations are also 
good, especially the ways and sayings of a certain Rev. Mr. Cust, 
who is alive and not dead. The unsaintly hero, Paul Hernshaw, 
is an excitable and slightly ill-conditioned youth of the lower 
middle class, who murders or manslaughters a tyrannical elder 
brother, is let off with a very slight sentence, and partly out of 
obstinacy, partly out of a vague idea of reparation und “ dreei 
his weird,” refuses to quit the country on quitting prison, an 
eoggedly nts himself at the very scene of the murder. His 
struygles here, his base employment, the dramatic situation of his 
being actually received by his sister-in-law, whose husband he has 

illed, as an assistant in the business against which he had for- 
merly revolted, are all described with a good deal of power, though 
perhaps a last vivifying touch is here and there wanting. The 
other half of the story, so to speak, concerns the Custs, the pro- 
sperous and gentle parson’s family of the town, whose son and 
heir, Ronald, a rather vacuous but not dishonourable young 
soldier, courts and secretly marries Cissy Hernsbaw, Paul's 
cousin, Paul, turned out by his eldest nephew—who has more 
idea of blood feud than his mother—when the said nephew comes 
of age, becomes a city missionary or something of that kind (the 
Methodist scenes of the book are good); and, as most readers 
will guess, he and his cousin Cissy come together at last, though 
how we do not intend to say. It is inthis last part of the book 
that its weakness lies, the conclusion being no conclusion as far 
as the study of Paul’s character, which should have been the 
centre of the book, goes. It is true that Miss Sergeant tries to 
work it out even from this point of view; but this could only 
have been done with a stronger infusion of irony than she seems 
either to care or to know how to use. Nevertheless, the book is a 
much better book than the average. 

We noticed, or, to speak with greater strictness, we chronicled, 
the appearance of Le Valbriant in our French Literature article 
recently. Nor is it very necessary to say much about Mrs, Craven's 
work. Its pure and religious tone, its sound though unobtrusive 
workmanship, the absence of sensational events, are abiding 
features of it which can be well enough reproduced in English ; 
its admirable French presents a greater difficulty to the translator. 
We must suppose that Lady Herbert of Lea was hurried by the 
desire to bring out Lucia (as the English version is called) at the 
same moment, or almost the same moment, as Ze Valbriant. This 
aay serve as an explanation, but hardly as an excuse, for such 
slipshod phrasings as “ it needed much more for a man to be re- 
marked amidst so many existing adventures which cropped up in 
the lives of such numberless individuals on all sides.” Such 
awkwardnesses, which are far too frequent, are particularly un- 
fortunate in the rendering of a book where much turns on delicac 
of thought and phrase. For the story turns on the scruples, half 
religious, half aristocratic, which prevent a young widow of noble 
family from marrying a nouveau riche, and the way in which these 
scruples are overcome. There is something of a second interest, 
too; but it also is of a fragile character, though the characters 
are, as always with Mrs. Craven, soundly sketched and filled in. 
A cape-and-sword romance may stand clumsy translation ; but not 
such a one as this. 

The author of The History of a Walking-stick has some of the 
faculties of a story-teller, and, to tell the honest truth, there is 
hardly anything more rarely found among novelists than the 
faculties of the story-teller. His fantastic title (adopted from a 
fashion which had its day, and perhaps a day quite long enough) 
‘simply means that an old man is supposed to recount the different 
stories of which the book is composed, and which are recalled to 
his memory by the notches of his walking-stick. Let us add that 
it is not one of Mr. Le Tree's merits that he has introduced the 
old man and the walking-stick by a short independent narrative 
which comes to nothing. Now it is said that nothing comes of 
nothing, which may or may not be true. But it is absolutely true 
that in story-telling nothing should come to nothing. Whenever 
an incident or set of incidents is introduced which seems, as it 
Were, going to have some sequel and has not, there is bad story- 
telling. In the “notches” themselves this fault is not so per- 
ceptible, and some of them, notably “ Coals of Fire,” are not by any 
means bad stories of their kind. The kind, like the arrangement, 
is perhaps a little old-fashioned ; but, unlike the arrangement, it is 


none the worse for that. Mr. Le Free has caught something of 
the spirit of the original Christmas number, and his book carries 
one back in a not unpleasant manner twenty years or so when 
shilling dreadfuls were not. Occasionally there are oddities of 
phrase in it. “Never had I seen so clearly the inner Christine 
= of her outer garment of flesh” is really uncanny and 
strikes us as slightly indecent. What business has any one to look 
at a young woman stripped of her outer garment of flesh? We 
call it taking a very unwarrantable, and at the same time a very 
tasteless, liberty. 

The Beautiful Lady Chichester is an ang - young book, 
We have no doubts as to the wisdom of Solomon; but it is to be 
observed that Solomon said “spare the rod” in reference to the 
child’s person—in his days children had not begun to write books. 
The central idea of Miss Monro’s novel—engagement of young 
female person to male person without much atlection, attachment 
of male person to ancient ideal, mistake of young female person as 
to male person's actual affections, peril, escape, reconciliations and 
forgivenesses of injuries—is one neither new nor bad. The execu- 
tion might admit of considerable improvement. What kind of a 
decently brought up young female person is it who calls first her 
lover and then her husband “Sir” Herbert? A really conscien- 
tious auditor of banns might justly forbid them on such a ground, 
and a really intelligent Divorce Court might grant a decree nisi on 
it, even though “ he had never asked her” to drop the title. Still 
we incline to be merciful. Let A. M. Monro learn much, and he 
or she (but pretty certainly she) may write a tolerable novel. 


JOWETT’S TRANSLATION OF THE POLITICS.* 


es of Greek know by this time fairly what to expect, 
for better and for worse, when a translation from Greek is 
sent forth by the Master of Balliol. And the critic may be glad 
of it, for work more difficult to appraise there could scarcely be. 
To praise it, even enthusiastically, is perfectly easy, to pick it to 
pieces easier still, to judge it coherently almost impossible. A 
simile may explain the situation. Imagine a whist-player, quick 
of perception, rapid and sure in device, cunning as if by nature in 
the finer touches of skill, which most men cannot even acquire, 
playing often an admirable game, and yet, psrtly from dulness of 
finger, partly, as it would seem, from pure indifference to the sport, 
exposing a card once in every rubber, making a revoke once in 
every evening, and sometimes huddling up his slips by a perfectly 
transparent sleight-of-hand. Whoever will determine whether 
this should be called a good player of whist —y say whether or 
not Professor Jowett is a good translator of Greek. 

“ The fifth is the most valuable and interesting of all the books of 
the Politics,” (It is the fifth still with the translator, not the eighth 
as in some editions ; for in this treatise, or ghost or embryo of a 
treatise, not even the main shape is now certain. The reasons for 
the arrangement retained will doubtless appear in that “ essay on 
the text” which is characteristically deferred to a future Part.) 
We dive in then at Book V. (or V it), and take a few chapters 
of translation with the original text. Here is the greater part of 
Chapter II.—good for the purpose, because the original, though 
= of special interest, happens to be intelligible from beginning to 
end, 

In considering how dissensions and political revolutions arise, we must 
first of all ascertain the beginnings and causes of them, which affect con- 
stitutions generally. They may be said to be three in number, and we 
have now to give an outline of each. We want to know (1) what is the 
feeling ? and (2) what are the motives of those who make them? (3) 
whence arise political disturbances and quarrels? ‘The universal and chief 
cause of this revolutionary feeling has Leen already mentioned. 

“ The cause of this feeling ”? What sort of argumentation is 
this? Aristotle has just spoken of a feeling as itself one of three 
causes, and promised to tell us what that feeling is. We turn to 
tax him with the confusion, and read as follows:— 

Aci yap AaSciv was re Exovres Kal rivwy Evexer, 
kai tpitov tives dpxat yivovrat tav trapaydy tov 
mpds GdAndouvs Tod pév adrods Exew mas mpds 
airiay padiora Oeréov mepi fs Tvyxdvoper 
elpnxores. 

The Greek is guilty of nothing but the use of a common genitive 
of definition (rod ¢xew was), which the translator takes for the 
commoner genitive of the object, converting “ the cause which lies 
in feeling,” or “ the feeling, which is a cause,” into “ the cause 
of this feeling,” with such effect as might be expected. (We 
notice here, by the ways that as eimeiv signifies not exaggeration 
in metaphor, bat roughness and approximation in statement, and 
go back to correct in Chapter I. the mistake into which we were 
led, when dpyai ody as abrat mnyai rav ordoewy 
was rendered by “ Here then, so to speak, are ae the ver 
springs and fountains of revolution ”—a touch of eloquence whic 
must be given up.) To continue, then—this feeling is 
the desire of equality, when men think that they are equal to others who 
have more than themselves; or, again, the desire o ng comp when 
conceiving themselves to be superior they think that they have not more 
but the same or less than their inferiors ; pretensions which may and may 
not be just. Inferiors revolt in order that they may be equal, and equals 
that they may be superior. 


* The Politics of Aristotle. Translated into English, with Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and Indices, by B Jowett, M.A., Master 
of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, &c. 
Vol. I.—Introduction and Translation. Vol. II, Part 1.—Notes, 
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Does the reader see the purpose of the last sentence? It is turned 
and punctuated as if it were a repetition of what goes before. 
The Greek is perfectly clear :— 

Tovravy gore pév dpéyerOar Ears ddixws. 


‘Pid dios mpd tis éravacracews. As to Syracuse, the 


contempt of their opponents, is illustrated by some examples, thus— 
olov xai pera Olvopirors paxny Kak@s voy 


Oévrwv, cai Supaxoveas THs Téedwvos rupavvidos, ai év 


ores at? given by Herodotus, are that a class of landowners, having 
_— expelled from office and from the country by an insurrection of 

To compensate for the English omission of conjunctions it is abso- | the lower classes, shortly afterwards returned to the city, though 

lutely necessary to use some such form as “Those who revolt to | not to power, with the victorious despot Gelo. Upon this Grote 


obtain equality may be truly inferior,” &c. Not one in ten would 


in his history very truly remarks that in this case the democracy 


understand Professor Jowett’s English right, if indeed it was | cannot have been ruined by maladministration, for it had no time 


to display it, nor by provoking the contempt of its opponents, for 


rightly meant. t p 
Such is the state of mind which creates revolutions. The motives for | it was overthrown not by the oligarchs, but by a foreign soldier, 
Aristotle must, he thinks, have confused the event with some 


aking th i & i ire of gain and honour, 
other. Professor Jowett suggests that the fault which ruined 


or the fear of dishonour and loss; the authors of them want to divert 


punishment or dishonour from themselves or their friends. the democracy was its violence in expelling the landowners— 


Perplexed by this abrupt and irrelevant reference to “ punish- 


which is to say, that it was destroyed by the mistake of coming 
into existence. Had he been in the habit of looking to words, 


hoe he might have seen that for once Grote has manufactured a diffi- 
culty by misunderstanding. The sentence to which the four illustra- 
The causes and reasons of these motives and dispositions which are tiene ame appended refers in ceumne todennesuasion and to olf- 


excited in men, about the things which I have mentioned, viewed in one 
way, may be regarded as seven, and in another as more than seven. Two 


of them have been already noticed; but they act in a different manner, | illustration it is 


garchies alike. In the first, in the second, and again in the fourth 


— that the government in question was a 


for men are excited against one another by the love of gain and honour— democracy. In the third we are not told which it was, but the 


not, as in the case which [ have just supposed, in order to obtain them 


single omission is enough; it was not a democracy, but an oligarchy. 


themesives, bus at others justly unjustly engrossing them. The mistake of Grote was in supplying the words 

Here, in a maze of little blunders, the simple thread of the passage | He should have supplied of dAéyor, and might then have supported 
is finally lost. Ai & airia xai dpyat Sev re | from Aristotle his own reasonable conjecture that the expulsion 
Siaribevrar rdv rpdrov kai repi AexOévrar, os | of the governing landowners was precipitated “ by their ruinous 
tov apiOpov Exra rvyxdvovow odaa, and soon. We started above | defeat at the Helérus ”; for their case is thus precisely parallel 
with a triple division of things which are causes of political | to those of the democracies at Thebes and Megara just before 
change into (1) the feeling or disposition (mas ¢yovarv) ; (2) the | mentioned. 


motives (more properly “the objects”); and (3) the “ origins ” 


Certainly those who think, and whose Greek enables them to 


or dpxai, Arrived at the discussion of the third division, the | use an independent judgment, may safely obtain many a lesson in 
dpxai, the author refers summarily to all three. By translating | style from this as from all the translator's writings, if they can 
dpxai and mepi otherwise than they were translated above, by giving | conquer the irritation of incessant correcting and the fatigue of a 
“and reasons ” for “in the sense of origins,” by mixing the xwjeers, | perpetual watch. And the other reader, if he must read some- 
or political movements, with the “motives” (unless indeed rév | thing called Aristotle, and is willing, in spite of all, to surrender 
xujoewv is dropped altogether), by confounding (taking closely | himself to the arts of the Professor, by all means let him begin. 
together, says a note) rd» eipnuevoy tporov, which refers to No. 1, | He will find himself quite at his ease. The original is stiff, 
and mepi rev AexOévrwr, which refers to No. 2, the translator has | repellent, always hard, and sometimes almost impossible to under- 
sec that no reader shall guess where he is, or what has | stand; but the translation is facile, and relieves the understanding 
become of the 1, 2, and 3 about which Aristotle seemed so careful. | altogether. He will most likely go on to the end, and rise with a 
Finally, the twofold operation of gain and honour, as “ objects” poset sense of having achieved the Politics, The only draw- 


and as “origins,” being in the translation represented fairly 

enough, we are misdirected as to this in a note:—“The love of 
in seeks gain for itself; the love of honour is jealous of honour 
towed upon others.” The distinction is not between the one 

object and the other object, but between two operations of both. 


is, that he will be mistaken. 


NELSON’S LETTERS AND DESPATCHES.* 


We confess that when, in the rendering of a tumbled and frag- T O put the we not quite tha, of Mr. 


mentary book of unadorned argument, the substance of the work 


ughton’s book. He has made a selection from the letters 


is like this, we have little heart left to praise the elegance of the ‘ - 
diction and the flow of the words, And if Profesor Jowett were | 8nd despatches of Nelson, and has illustrated them by quotations 
from other men and a few notes of his own. Of course there is 


to object that the general reader will pass through his smooth 


much in the volume which is well worth reading. More even, it 


ragraph without a check, we could only reply that it is the is all worth seeding os tar 0s it is Neloon, or Berry, or Miller. 


more unkind of the Professor to tempt so innocent a person into 


Any one who can read with the smallest attention and critical 


ea Seen, es, wees sate ip the heating of « faculty might get a very fair idea of the hero for himself out of it. 


remarkably simple passage, what will become of the real logical 


Mr. Laughton has, on the whole, chosen well. He suppresses re- 


difficulties, with which the text is thick-set? This is what ee . - : 
becomes of them, In the middle of the previous chapter | Petitions, gives his dates carefully, and here and there puts in an 
(v. 1, 8) occurs one of those “faults,” as a geologist might say, to | €XPlanatory note which clears up an obscure point or joins one 
which the student of Aristotle is accustomed. A paragraph begins | Selected passage on to the next. Still, with all due recognition of 
with “therefore”—3:3 kai ai peraBodai yivovra dias, “ there these merits, we have to say again that we do not see what purpose 
fore the changes also take place in two ways.” We look for the the book is to fulfil, It is neither one thing nor the other—neither 
ground of inference, and tind none, To the simplicity of some po biography of wil 

Wak tant. not read a book which leaves them to do the work themselves. 


confessed inexplicable, and must have suffered some injury. 


Others who do want to find out what manner of man he was for 


Professor Jowett, in the volume of notes, maintains that this “in - A 4 Bae 

a book like Aristotle's ‘Politics’” is “rash”; neither, as he | themselves will continue to go to Sir N. Harris Nicolas. The 
: : steeds itor of a selection stands between reader and subject eve 

Sed the be whit as much as the author of a The reader has sti 


; ” 
render the sentence by “ Hence arise changes, and in two ways, to be thinking how far fe my editor to 


trusted ; has he always 


: 
3.05 wo chosen the best ; has he never left out what ought to be in? There 


particle 4:6 is attributable to the superabundance of logical ex- 
pression, and therefore is not to be strictly construed,’ that is to 


without warning, and the reader glides happily on. And so, 
more or less, everywhere. In the course of a wide review we 
looked from curiosity at a distracting passage in I. 6, which contains, 
with other puzzles, a perplexing use of the words drepo 
Aédyot. No one can make out the meaning positively; but 
Professor Jowett contributes a note which is worth quotation :— 
“It is doubtful whether [the words drepot Acyor] are Greek, if 
taken in the sense of ‘the latter’ or ‘one of these two proposi- 
tions.” It is better to translate ‘the other view.’” This—if 
the thing looks silly, it is really not our fault—is much as if one 
were to say, “It is doubtful whether the supporters of the royal 
arms can properly be called lions. It is better to call them uni- 
rendering is that it wo expressed by the singular 
Adyos), and this objection applies A to the # better.” ont? 
e should not be careful to answer any one who may doubt 
whether the student of Aristotle’s “great thoughts” need attend 
to verbal questions. But, way of illustration, we will 
help Professor Jowett, if he will allow us, out of one difficulty. In 
V. (VIII.) 3 the proposition, that governments are sometimes 
ruined by ing, through unsuccessful administration, the 


- only one way to settle these questions, and that is to go to the 
ill i So ht : : ong work containing all the letters and despatches ; and if you have 
say, he will ignore the which last in the translation he does | a aclention ? 


n the —s of picking 
and choosing some _ of the original man is lost, and that so 
even when a plausible case can be made out for rejection. To 
take only one illustration, Mr. Laughton has suppressed mere 
repetitions, and at first sight he would seem to have been 
justified. Yet by so doing he to some extent has obscured a 
eature of Nelson’s character. Whoever has read Sir N. Harris 

Nicolas’s collection must have noticed how habitually Nelson, 
when writing of anything which had moved him, used the very 
same words about it to half a dozen correspondents. In a lesser 
degree the same thing may be found in Swift’s letters. Ought 
these repetitions to be suppressed in his case? We think not. 
It was characteristic of both men that when they had found an 
adequate expression for a feeling or an idea they wasted no time 
in hunting up another. They saw clearly, felt strongly, and ex- 
themselves with a sharp-cut precision which left no room 

or alteration. The clearness of vision, the tenacity of memory, 

and the indifference of men who were looking straight to a great 
* Letters and Despatches of Horatio Viscount Nelson, Duke of Bronte, 


Vice-Admiral of the White Squadron. Selected and arranged by John 
Knox Laughton, M.A, London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1886. 
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practical end to small literary fopperies was characteristic of both, 
and should not be overlooked in anything which professes to give 
a picture of them. A biographer can point it out ; the author in 
a selection is sure to hide it. 

There is no doubt one purpose which Mr. Laughton’s selection 
may serve. It may be a handy cram-book for nava! officers who 
have to learn something directly about Nelson, and who want 
industry or leisure to read Nicolas. We shall not sup that it 
was only designed for this humble end, and the less ranbee the 
editor announces in his introduction that his aim has been to put 
Nelson’s professional and general character in its true light. 
When a reviewer of even limited experience comes across this 
statement, and the thing happens to him only too commonly, his 
heart sinks, We have known so many new A’s and new B's 
who turned out to be astonishingly like the old. Now Nelson, we 
thought, was well enough known. From boyhood upwards to a 
not contemptible age we have heard of him as of a man very 
valiant and a lover of valour in others, as of a consummate 
seaman and an admirer of seamanship in others, as of a great 
captain who laid his plans carefully, made the utmost of his 
materials, and in the heat of battle could detect the weakest point 
of his enemy and strike straight atit. With all this we had heard 
of him as vain with the vanity of the peacock, but not of the 
goose; passionate in love and hate, but withal generous in time 
and season, Was all this wrong? was this not the “real” Lord 
Nelson? and, if so, what was he? Let no reader or reviewer be 
disturbed with fears of losing one of the most vivid and deeply- 
marked characters in history. Mr. Laughton’s real Lord Nelson 
is very like the great Nelson whom we knew. We have seen 
better-drawn and more artfully-coloured portraits, but the main 
features are the same. In short, Mr. Laughton, like the author of 
the new A’s and B's aforesaid, and also like that exemplar of 
the modern biographer, Tom Thumb the Magnanimous, has 
made his giant first and then has killed him. He has dressed up 
an imaginary popular Nelson, a dummy of headlong courage and 
nothing else, and then has shown the absurdity of this cockshy. 
Absurd it is, but who is responsible for it? Not Southey, who 
ag out how carefully the Nile was planned quite as well as 

r. Laughton ; not James, who insists on Nelson’s judgment in 
not fighting when fighting would have been a mistake every bit 
as well as Mr. Laughton; not Alison, who can see the great 
captain quite as well as Mr. Laughton. Alison is a very fit 
authority to quote here; for, though a more considerable man 
than it is the fashion to think him, he was no wizard at an original 
interpretation of character, and might be trusted to give the 
average — about any conspicuous person. How does he 

of Nelson? (we quote from p. 58 of vol. vi. of the cheap 
edition of 1854) :— 

Lord Nelson was the greatest naval officer of this or any other nation 
whose achievements have been recorded in history. The energies of an 
ardent and impetuous mind were in him wholly absorbed in patriotic 
feeling. Duty to his God, his King, and country constituted the 
simple objects to which unrivalled powers and consummate genius were 
directed. Like all other great commanders, he took the utmost pains to 
make his officers thoroughly acquainted beforehand with his general plan 


_ of operations ; but entrusted them with full discretionary powers in carry- 


ing them intoexecution. He possessed the eagle eve which at once dis- 
cerns the fitting movement and the capacity for skilful combination which 
— every power at his disposal simultaneously and decisively into 

This we take to be the picture of a great captain. Where did 
Mr. Laughton find the other? He quotes nothing but a serap, 
without any context, from Lord Dundonald. If there are youn 
gentlemen in the gun-rooms and ward-rooms of H.M.S. ships an 
vessels of war who think that Nelson could not put a frigate about, 
and did not know his business, on their heads be it. They sin 
against the + May they run on the Pearl Rock! | 

Probably Mr. Laughton would not think much of the opinions 
of Southey and Alison, for he is painfully conscious of being a 
“naval” historian, It is a good thing to have some knowledge of 
sea affairs if you are writing about them no doubt; but never- 
theless an historian, with or without an adjective, is a writer 
who has style, critical faculty, knowledge of men, and a sense 
of proportion. We do not find these qualities conspicuous in 
Mr. Laughton when he comes to tackle Southey for his treat- 
ment of that unhappy incident, the trial execution of 
Caracciolo. “ Who was Southey,” he asks, “that he should 
raise this maudlin cry of sickly sentimentalism over the death 
of a perjured and convicted traitor?” Since Mr. Laughton does 
not know, we will tell him who Southey was. He was the 
author of perhaps the best short biography of a man of action 
in existence out of the classical languages, a masterly writer of 
English prose, a leader in a great li movement, and in 
learned—not at all 
the kind of person to be condescended tob any “ naval ” historian, 
even though he is “ Professor of Modern Histo at King’s College, 
London, and Lecturer on Naval History at the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich.” In this of his Life of Nelson he 
allowed his well-founded contempt for the government of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons to lead him into underestimating the essential 
justice of Caracciolo’s sentence. Still he is sounder in his criticism 
than Mr. _ ~y- The whole incident is one which it is easy 
to confuse. t Caracciolo was a traitor, that the rebel “ who 
has bravely ventured has justly forfeited his life,” that Ferdinand 
Was well entitled to put his mutinous admiral to death, are 
Positions which no man need deny. It does not therefore follow 
that Nelson was justified in acting throughout the whole business 


with the zeal of a Neapolitan police officer on his promotion. The 
real charge against him is that at this time, and for months after- 
wards, until he was relieved from command indeed, he seems to have 
lost all sense of his duties as an English officer, and to have been 
able to see nothing but the apparent interests and undoubted 
wishes of the great and sovereigns of Naples, He hounded 
on the reluctant Royal judges, who foresaw a day of reckoning ; 
and he acted, not as the ally, but as the servant of Ferdinand. 

his zeal he lost his fine military good sense. He could not, or would 
not, see that the fate of Naples was being decided by Suwarrow in 
Northern Italy, and remained in the South in defiance of orders 
from his superior officer. To judge from his letters of this period, 
he really seems to have Ps we himself as in the service of 
King Ferdinand. 

To some extent his obsti may be accounted for by the fury 
of his very intelligible hatred of the French and their allies. But 
this was, as no man of the world can doubt, weaker than another 
influence which it is barely necessary to name. Mr. Laughton 
touches on the Emma Hamilton episode, if that can be called an 
episode which is intimately connected with every day of the most 
heroic years of Nelson's life, with rigid respectability. He holds 
his nose, as it were, frowns on tittle-tattle, has doubts about the 
adultery, and says some very proper things about the society of 
the School for Scandal, It is, of course, very difficult to get the 
proof demanded by Mahomet. They manage these matters with 
more judgment, as a rule. Still, what doubt is there? Mr. 
Laughton acknowledges that Nelson loved Emma Hamilton, It 
is manifest he did, and if his love was like Clitandre’s, directed 
a@ toute la personne, there is no need to be horrified. Nothi 
happened on that occasion, as ina certain incident in the Pasto 
of Longus, which was not perfectly natural. As far as he was 
concerned at least, the intrigue was redeemed from vulgarity by 
the generous sincerity of his passion. Mr. Laughton is so anxious 
to reduce the part of Emma in Nelson's life that he . the 
letter said to be written just before his pe for the “TY ot a 

lpable forgery. He is prepared to accept the cypress and laurel, 
thee fountain of with te is sure Nelson 
never meddled. To which we ask, with Mrs. Jonathan Wild, 
why? If cypress and laurel, why not Arethusa? Nelson cannot 
have been ignorant of a favourite frigate name. This arbitrary 
selection and rejection from a single letter is typical of Mr. 
Laughton’s whole treatment of a large part of Nelson’s life. After 
all, even a naval historian is not exempt from an obligation to 
give some sort of intelligible reason for his decisions, 


SOME LETTERS OF POPE AND SWIFT.* 


R. LESLIE STEPHEN expresses the opinion of most men 
of taste and judgment when he says that there is scarcely 
a more interesting volume in the language than that which con- 
tains the correspondence of Swift, Bolingbroke, and Pope. Even 
a selection from the letters of only two of this great triumvirate 
must be valuable to persons who have not had the opportunity, or 
who for any reason have not availed themselves of the ——— > 
to master the whole of this delightful correspondence. We doubt 
whether any one has ever been altogether satisfied that the best 
book of Gems or Beauties from the poets or essayists might not be 
improved by judicious additions and equally judicious excisions, 
On such points every reader constitutes himself his own arbiter 
elegantiarum. We are not free from this common weakness, and 
we candidly confess that we think that, although Mr. Williams 
has done his work fairly well, he might have selected his extracts 
and edited them much better than he has done. Many of his 
copious notes will be found useful by persons who do not know 
their Pope and Swift as well as they ought; a few of them 
will be even welcomed by readers who are imbued—as all folks 
who can read at all ought to be imbued—with a thorough know- 
ledge of the writings of the two master-minds of the last century. 
Others, again, are out of place in a book not compiled exclusively 
for children, as when we are kindly informed by Mr. Williams that 
the words “ Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus?” quoted in a 
letter of Swift's, are taken from “the Ode addressed to Virgil— 
one of the best of the Odes of Horace.” To a letter in which 
Swift casually refers to an auto-de-fé witnessed by his cousin in 
Portugal, the editor appends a flippant, vulgar, and unfeeling note, 
with would-be jocose allusions to one of the least pleasing of Zhe 
Ingoldsby Legends, But the worst of Mr. Williams's 
laches against decency and his own self-respect is his outburst of 
malignant spleen and party spite when, after quoting some words 
from Erasmus Lewis in disparagement of Lord Oxford, he goes 
out of his way to add, “ None the less he seems in some of his 
political views to have been superior to many of his Tory suc- 
cessors. He was opposed to engaging the country in foreign and 
useless wars.” By his eccentric use of the word “ foreign” the 
annotator seems to imply that blame would scarcely attach to a 
Minister who only engaged his country in civil war. 

The Journal to Stella (Mr. Williams protests against the name 
given by Scott, Roscoe, and Thackeray to the great Dean's letters 
to Hester Johnson) has this in common with Miss Austen and 
the Waverley Novels, that it can be read again and again with 

* English Letters and Letter-writers of the — Century. With 


Explanatory Notes by Howard Williams, M.A. Llustrated with Portraits 
and. Facsinziles, First Series, Swift and Pope. London: George Bell & 
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ever vivid interest and delight. Montaigne in his Essays never 
showed his mind more nakedly than Swift reveals himself, his 
pride, his misanthropy, his little meannesses, and his great tender- 
ness in the daily jottings down in his “ little language ” of all his 
thoughts and doings during the twenty-four hours. The scathing 
wit, the playful humour, the seva indignatto, the loving heart of 
this great and singular genius have their full play in these de- 
lightful letters. We will give but one quotation from this Journal, 
and we select this particular passage because to superficial readers 
of Swift who talk glibly of his pride, cynicism, and savagery, his 
tenderness is almost an unknown quantity, “ God Almighty bless 
poor Stella,” he writes to her on the 21st of October, 1710; “ God 
Almighty bless poor Stella and her - and heart. What shall 
we do to cure them, poor dear life ? our disorders are a pullback 
for your good qualities. Would to Heaven I were this moment 
shaving your r dear head either here or there.” When we 
read these fond words, almost childish in their manly simplicity, 
and think of the proud man refusing with scorn to be “any Lord’s 
chaplain,” scolding Secretaries of State and keeping them waiting, 
making the Queen herself send to Kensington Palace for pre- 
served ginger for him when he had a cold, and yew A dictating 
to grand ladies how they were to comport themselves in his 

resence, we are reminded of Sir William Napier’s description 
of his and his cousin’s game of romps with Pitt, and of the 
Minister’s cold and lofty demeanour to Lords Castlereagh and 
Liverpool, who were announced just as the young scapegraces 
were proceeding to blacken the heaven-born Minister's face with 
burnt cork. 

Though more than a century and a half have passed since the 
words were penned, we, who know that they presaged the 
decadence of the great man who was so great that his fall has 
been compared to the fall of an Empire, can hardly read without 
a tightening of the heart this re from one of the Dean’s 
letters to Mrs. Howard :—‘“ Dr. Arbuthnot lately mortified me 
with an account of a great pain in your head. I believe that no 
head that is good for anything is long without some disorder—at 
least that is the best argument J had for anything that is good in 
my own.” Four years later he writes to Lord Blingbroke :—‘‘ I 
was forty-seven years old when I began to think of death, and 
the reflections upon it now begin when I wake in the morning, 
and end when I am gving to sleep.” Writers unfriendly to Swilt 
have more than insinuated that his enduring friendships were 
confined to persons illustrious either by birth, position, or genius, 
In these letters it will be seen how he forced Sheridan, whom he 
dearly loved to the last, and surely for no such extrinsic merits, 
on the Lord-Lieutenant, and how gallantly and vainly he strove 
to avert from the warm-hearted chaplain the consequences of his 
blundering indiscretion. But, as was quaintly said of one of his 
impulsive countrymen, the grandfather of the author of The 
Rivals seldom opened his mouth without putting his foot in it, 
and when on the anniversary of the Accession of the House of 
Hanover he preached a Court sermon from the text, “ Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof,” his chances, if not his hopes of pre- 
ferment, were dashed for ever. With all his virtue and genius, 
Berkeley might never have emerged froma state of semi-obscurity but 
for the zealous and persistent friendship of Swift, who, we read in one 
ot his “ jottings ” to Stella, preferred a dinner in an alehouse with 
Parnell and Berkeley to a banquet at Lord Dartmouth’s, “ though 
the Lord Treasurer was to be there.” This is no place for an 
analysis of the great Dean's conduct in the great affairs of life; 
but we may be permitted in a cursory manner nugis addere pondus 
and to allude to some of the lighter matters mentioned in these 
selected letters. In ove of them he refers to the rustiness of his 
French, yet he indites a quaint epistle in that tongue to Vanessa. 
In it occurs this strange passage :—* I] est honteux pour moy dene 
savoir que Je Gascon et la patois au prix de vous”; and this other: — 
“Quelles bestes en juppes sont les plus excellentes de celles que 
je vois semées dans le monde au prix de vous!” 

Fancy a dignified clergyman dressed in a “light camlet coat, 
faced with velvet, and silver buttons.” This was the Dean’s 
costume when he hunted with the Queen’s hounds at Windsor, 
and observed that the ladies in riding habits took off their hats 
to Her Majesty as if they were men. Swift's dislike to music is 
often spoken of in the notes to these letters; yet he was most 

rticular in selecting good choristers and choirmasters in his 
cathedral, and we have read in a letter from his friend Dr. Synge, 
Bishop of Ferns, written in answer to a question from the Dean as 
to the fitness of a certain solo singer:— Formerly I was your 
Minister in Musicis; but when I grew a great man (and, by-the- 
bye, you helped to make me so) you turned me off. If you are 
pleased to employ me again, I shall be as faithful and observant as 
ever.” Although the Dean was almost scrupulously “ nice” in the 
smaller conventionalities of etiquette, we read that the Duchess 
of Queensberry had to reprove him through Gay for the solecism 
of “ eating from the point of his knife.” 

He sends “Trish plaids” to Lady Suffolk, and begs her to 

rsuade the Queen to dress in them. These plaids were pro- 

bly what are now called poplins. In the Dean’s day, as in 
Shakspeare’s, “ usquebaugh ” seems still to have been the universal 
name for whisky, 


Pope’s letters, which are ieces of pure style, are less 


colloquial and less spontaneous than Swift's. A French critic 
says :—“ Madame de Maintenon écrivait quelquefois ce qu'elle ne 
sage pas; Milady Montague écrit tout ce qu'elle pense.” For 
Mme. de Maintenon if we read Pope, and for “ Milady Montague ” 
if we read Swift, we get a true appreciation of the distinctive 


idiosyncrasies of the two letter-writers who were such firm 
friends. Some of Pope's letters to men, —— those to Swift 
and Bolingbroke, are noble and delightiul. When he writes to 
women he is, as Thacl:eray told us thirty years ago, pert, prurient, 
and unreal. His account of his ride with Lintot is, in its way, 
as fine a piece of comedy, verging on farce, as the ride of John 
Gilpin. In his notes to the poets’ letters Mr. Williams men- 
tions Mr. Croker as one of Pope's depreciators, kindly adding 
that Mr. Croker was once Secretary to the Admiralty and 
editor of the edition of Boswell’s Johnson which was severely 
criticized by Macaulay in the Edinburgh Review. The moot 

int of the genuineness of Pope’s religion is freely and 

ruitlessly discussed by the editor of this volume. We do not 

care to cite more than one passage bearing even remotely on 
theological matters. In a letter to Allen Pope asks his friend to 
agree with him that the Reformers did ill “in removing pictures 
out of churches, and yet suflering epitaphs (that is to say, 
flatteries and false history) to be the burden of church walls and 
the shame as well as the derision of all honest men.” 

The nature of the poet's connexion with the Blounts is also a 
matter on which Mr. Williams largely dilates. We shall say no 
word of our own on this delicate subject. We will only quote a 
sentence from a letter of Swift’s to Martha Blount. The charitable 
and the censorious reader will each put his own interpretation on 
the Dean’s words. 

Dear Patry,—My greatest happiness would be to have you and Mr. 
Pope condemned during my life to live in Ireland, he at the deanery, and 
you, for reputation’s sake, just at next door. 

Three-volume novels are linked by one virtue to their thousand 
sins. ‘They are admirably adapted in their general outward form 
for reading in an armchair or when one is sitting over the fire. 
These “ letters,” like so many recent books of biography, travel, or 
what not, are made so unwieldy and so uncomfortable to hold that 
the reader is continually obliged to rest awhile from his labour 
for fear of injury from the constant straining of the tendons 
between the index finger and the thumb. 


BOOKS ON ART.* 


it is more than five-and-twenty years since Fairholt’s excellent 

treatise on Costume went into a second edition, and it was 
high time that the work should be re-issued with such alterations 
and improvements as are called for by the present state of archwo- 
logical research, and by the somewhat modified views now enter- 
tained as to what is important and what is trivial in such subjects. 
Mr. Dillon says in his brief preface that the quotations have been 
restored to their original spelling, that he has omitted the portion 
relating to the Druids and the remarks on the private character of 
sovereigns, The mention of these changes will carry the memory 
of some of us back to what seems now a remote period. Yet it is 
not so very long since every almanac had a list of “‘ Heathen Gods 
and Goddesses,” and the ordinary history of England consisted of 
a series of biographical anecdotes of successive kings and their 
favourites. The additional woodcuts are also a great improve- 
ment, and so is the historical index. As now issued the volumes 
are very handy and convenient, and the new list of authorities 
adds immensely to their value as a work of reference; but the 
very first two entries in this list are calculated to shake the 
reader’s faith in Mr. Dillon’s judgment as an editor :— 

Amyot, F. The Fastolfe Inventories Archxologia, Vol. xxi. 
ARCH-EOLOGIA, 

To make such an index thoroughly trustworthy a list of all the 
papers in Arche@ologia on Costume should have been inserted, or 
else a mere entry to the effect that maoy such papers exist; but 
why Amyot's article on the Fastolfe inventories should be put by 
itself and a general reference afterwards is a puzzle, ‘There is no 
similar reference to the Archeological Journal, which, for some 
years at least, kept pace with the progress of research while the 
older serial Jagged behind. These are small faults to find; but 
Mr. Dillon, who is apparently a beginner, has perhaps hardly yet 
had much experience of the difficulties such little oversights may 
cause. It has often been remarked by labourers in these and 
similar fields of research that more time is taken up in following 
small mistakes to their source than in any other part of even the 
most difficult inquiry. A typical example is afforded by the 
guesses which have been hazarded as to the origin of the name of 
Piccadilly, though the word “ pickadel,” meaning a peculiar kind 
of lace collar, occurs as early as 1612. Mr. Dillon, in cases like 
these, gives us all the information we can possibly want, but does 
not, perhaps, tell us with sufficient distinctness how far he adduces 
newly discovered facts and how far he follows Fairholt. This is, 
however, rather his loss than ours; and we have no wish to dis- 
parage what is likely, among the innumerable and gaudy volumes. 


* Costume in England. By the late F. W. Fairholt. Third edition, 
enlarged and revised, by Hon. H. A. Dillon. 2 vols. London: Bell. 

The Arts in the Middle Ages. By Paul Lacroix. English edition, 
revised and rearranged, by W. Armstrong. London: Virtue. 

Bibliotheque Internationale de 0 Art—Wella Robbia. Par J. Cavalucci et 
Emile Molinier. The Book of Fortune. By L. Lalanne. Le Style 
Lows XIV. Par A.Genevay. Paris: Rouam. 1883-1886. 

rg a d’ Art Ancien—Hans ‘Holbein. Par Jean Rousseau. Same 
pu 

Bibliotheque des Musées—Cologne. Par Emile Michel. Same publisher. 
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on costume which have been issued of late years, to attain and 
deserve the rank of a standard authority and book of reference. 

Mr. Armstrong’s new edition of Paul Lacroix’s Arts in the 
Middle Ages is illustrated with the twelve chromolithographic 
prints by <ellerhoven which were so much admired when the 
yolume was first published in English some fifteen years ago. Un- 
fortunately, we are given no exact dates on the title-page or in the 

face; a fault often to be found with modern books, and one 
which, did publishers only know it, places a book, even of first- 
rate importance, in an inferior rank in the estimation of discrimi- 
nating readers. Mr. Armstrong has added a chapter on music, of 
which we need only say that it is too short, and a few notes and 
corrections, which greatly improve the text. 

Messrs. Cavalucci and Molinier, in their exhaustive labours on the 
life and works of the Della Robbia family, have supplied a distinct 
want, and placed art students under a deep obligation. They rank 
Luca della Robbia beside Lorenzo Ghiberti and Donatello, and 
justify this high appreciation by many powerful arguments, giving 

im, in fact, the credit of much beautiful work which less learned 
critics might have attributed differently. They do not agree 
with Vasari as to the invention of “terre émaillée”; and 
think rightly that Della Robbia’s merits do not need the fic- 
titious praise of having been the first to use it; but they seem to 
demonstrate very clearly that, though the fact cannot be affirmed 
with certainty, he was the first to apply the enamel of majolica to 
sculpture, and especially to monumental sculpture. . There are 
some curious particulars as to the family ot the great artist. 
His nephew, Andrea, carried on the work at his death in 1482, 
and his descendants migrated into France. Another Andrea 
Della Robbia commanded a company of soldiers at the battle of 
Lepanto in 1572. It is so seldom that great inventors and artists 
of original genius succeed in founding a family or making a 
fortune, that Messrs. Cavalucci and Molinier note the fact with the 
more satisfaction. The illustrations are admirable, especially the 
etchings, and will give a reader who has no opportunity otherwise 
an excellent idea of the powers of the Della Robbias, and parti- 
cularly of the great Luca—though the engraving of the “St. 
Lucia,” after the statue in the Franciscan convent at St. Maria a 
Ripa, near Empoli, shows Giovanni to have been almost, if not 
uite, the equal of his uncle. It would be pleasant to dwell on 
charming illustrations ; but where so many are good and 
fine it is almost impossible to select, and we cannot make a 
catalogue of all that we admire. The collection at South Ken- 
sington, it may be remarked, is fairly representative, and contains 
some magnificent examples of the art of these most original 
sculptors, so that we may study their style without going far 
from home, and obtain at least the groundwork on which to build 
&@ more intimate knowledge. There is no index to Messrs. 
Cavalucci and Molinier’s book, not even a table of contents— 
wants for which the catalogue of examples and the annotated list 
of illustrations do not make up. 

A few years ago M. Ludovici Lalanne, when looking over some 

manuscripts in the Library of the Institute in Paris, came upon a 
warto volume labelled on the back of its shabby binding 
mblemata Fortune. It proved to contain about two hundred 
pen-and-ink drawings, previously unknown, together with written 
explanations end “arguments.” M. Lalanne was much struck 
with the vigour and originality of the designs, which he seems to 
have good reason for attributing to Jean Cousin. The volume 
has something of a pedigree, and a curious story is connected with 
it. Imbert d’Anlezy, lord of Dunflun, served in the wars of 
Francis I. and his immediate successors, and seems to have aspired 
to something more lasting than military fame. During thirty 
— of a busy and chequered career he employed his scanty 
urs of leisure in compiling a volume of “ conceits,” or “ emble- 
mata.” In the preface he complains that, even a‘ter he had 
retired from active service and settled down in the country, 
numerous worries interrupted his work, and prevented his getti 
on with the cherished volume. There was “a wife to be fe 
and dressed,” hounds to be trained for the chase, and a house- 
hold to be protected from “the thefts and frauds of servants and 
retainers.” M. d’Anlezy does not hesitate to praise his own part 
of the book and its surpassing merits, but excuses himself from 
mentioning the name of the artist by whom the illustrative 
sketches were executed, on the ground that “be has drawn a very 
large salary from his purse, a salary which, as he thinks, entitles 
him to claim by Fight of purchase all that may appertain to him.” 
or his own part M. d'Anlezy is convinced that his compilation 
will have an existence coeval with that of Virgil's Zneid, if not 
with Homer's Iliad. This modest, but typical Frenchman, little 
thought that the drawings he had annexed would in three centuries 
or less be the only valuable part of his manuscript volume ; and 
M. Lalanne has not thought it worth while to copy the very com- 
monplace sentiments of the too self-sufficient veteran, except so far 
as they elucidate the meaning of his anonymous artist's drawings. 
Some are fairly good, but no better than numerous other examples of 
the same period, “ Fortune steals from princes the view of truth” 
is more widely applicable at the present day. “The dice of Jupiter 
fall happily,” “ The strokes foreseen do not touch,” and “ The 

'W 1s not always bent,” are only worth quoting as specimens of 
the ey of M.d’Anlezy. But the drawings, which are well 
Worthy of their discoverer’s admiration and ours, are full of 
originality and variety; the boldness and beauty of the semi- 
architectural frames which surround each figure subject as 
borders will be commended by any one who knows the dilticulty 
of finding suitable designs for carved ornament, whether in stone 


or wood, The figures are spirited and marked with a good deal 
of movement, though they are mere sketches. The trauslation of 
M. Lalanne’s interesting introduction and notes is by Mr. 
H. Mainwaring Dunstan, and is carefully executed. 

Admirers of the Style Louis XIV. will find M. Genevay’s 
volume, which is chiefly devoted to an account of Charles le 
Brun, very useful. The illustrations are numerous and appro- 
priate; and the letterpress at least gives us a clue to the 
great success of such artists as Le Brun, Mignard, Boulle, and 
others of the period; they thought no part of a house or its. 
furniture so insignificant as not to be capable and worthy of 
artistic treatment. Everything in their hands was as perfect as 
they could make it, from the ceiling to the door-handle, from the 
tapestry to the bellows. 

M. Rousseau’s work on Holbein is appreciative and bright, like 
most French artistic criticism. The illustrations are numerous. 
and of very various degrees of merit. Those which represent the 
famous Windsor drawings are poor, and look as if they were copi 
from copies. M. Michel describes the medieval and later pic- 
tures in the Cologne Museum, in a pleasant and well-illustrated 
essay, followed by a careful alphabetical list. 


LIFE OF GENERAL F. R. CHESNEY.* 


Was a peremptory enforcement of the cléture in 
Parliament would be of advantage to the public service 
may be doubted. But we are quite certain that a mild form of 
this compulsion would be a benefit to literature and to the reading 
public. Every man or woman who has achieved any distinction, 
or displayed force of character in any line, is sure to have his or 
her life written by worshipping relations and friends, and in many 
cases the story is spun out to an extravagant length. This 
criticism is particularly applicable to the biography now before us. 
The late General Chesney began life with no advantage of 
position, fortune, or weargen an Parental discipline was severe 
and experiences at school were rough. He never saw any real 
service in the field, while his contemporaries were gaining fame 
and experience in the Peninsula and the Crimea. When quite a 
lad he was employed against Irish rebels, and when quartered at 
Guernsey he sketched a very good plan for the defence of the 
Channel Islands. But as a soldier his campaigns were limited 
to quarters at Woolwich, Devizes, Portsmouth, and Gibraltar, 
and he had no opportunity of doing anything more or less 
than what is done by scores of subalterns and captains. Yet 
Chesney's was no commonplace character, and in travel and 
exploration all his sterling qualities had full play. Chesney's 
father Alexander had settled in America just before the War 
of Independence, and he took an active part with the Loyalists. 
Through the influence of Lord Moira, afterwards Marquess of 
Hastings and Governor-General of India, Alexander's son Kran 

the subject of this memoir, entered Woolwich as a cadet 

artillery, went through the usual course of instruction, and be- 
came ab expert swimmer, a good walker, and a genuine sports- 
man. All this development of muscle and mind, no doubt, is 
very interesting to members of the family circle and to bio- 
graphers; but the general reader does not care to know what 
students had for breakfast at the Royal Military College, Great 
Marlow, how often Chesney lost at billiards when he played with 
his brother officers and how he repented this misuse of his time, 
what difficulty he had in keeping up appearances on his slender 

y, how intensely he admired the daughter of the Admiral at 
Postemonth, “one of the most elegant women in England,” and 
what the Dake of York and the Earl of Chatham looked like at a 
grand review. It is not too much to say that the first one hundred 
and fifty pages of this biography might easily have been com- 
pressed into less than one-third of the space occupied. 

Francis Chesney was descended from a family of Covenanters, 
one of whom was the Margaret Wilson drowned in the ef of 
Wigtown, not in the Solway as stated in this Life, in May 1685; 
and from his descent, training, and paternal example he derived 
much of his characteristic strength, determination, and energy. 


-The real interest of the Life begins with a tour on the Continent 


which Chesney took in 1827. He went over the ground of 
Napoleon's campaign of 1814, when the consummate strategy of 
the bafiled despot was explained and illustrated to him by 
survivors and eye-witnesses ; he crossed the Jura into Switzerland 
late in the year ; inspected the bridge of Lodi and marvelled at its 
capture; saw spot where Frederic II. of Prussia routed 
the French at Rosbach; .walked over the field of Leipzig, 
scrutinized the fortitications of Coblenz, and made such minute 
inquiries about Waterloo and the battle-tields of the year before it 
that he actually drew on himself the attention of the police autho- 
rities of the French capital. Chesney was always studying his 
profession, amassing details, and mastering principles, and we think 
it quite — that in the command of a division, or in the 
assault of a fortress, he might have made himself no incorsid 

reputation asa soldier. Havelock, who carefully studied the art 
of war, was only a captain at forty-two, and never had a chance of 
distinction till twenty years later. But such a chance never came 
to Chesney. A disappointment in love, most fortunate, as we 
think, led to mental depression, and this depression could only be 


* The Life of the late General F. R. Chesney, Colonel Commandant Royal 
Artillery, D.C.L., F.RS., F.R.G.S., By his Wife and Daughter. 
Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole. London: W. H. Allen & Ca. 
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shaken off by active employment or travel. So, with the grant of 
six months’ leave, Chesney in 1829 set off for Constantinople, ready 
to place his knowledge as an artillery officer at the service of the 
Porte, then engaged in the struggle with the Russians, which ended 
in the Treaty of Adrianople. He was just too late to be of any 
use; but he made a tour through Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, at that date by no means an easy affair of comfortable 
tents, linguistic dragomen, and abundant supplies. He was 
drenched in the rain, threatened with marsh-fever and plague, set 
upon by fierce Albanians, and, as an anti-climax, irritated by the 
bad singing of some Greeks, whose astuteness and deceit, in his 
opinion, contrasted unfavourably with the honesty and simplicity 
of the Turkish peasantry. But now came the opportunity for more 
distinguished service. He had become firmly with the 
notion that the most direct line to India was the Euphrates 
Valley ; and after a perilous journey through the Holy Land in 
company with the well-known author Mr. Robinson, Chesney 
started alone for the Euphrates, and reached it on Christmas Day 
1830. The first thing to be ascertained was whether the Firat 
of the Arabs was navigable for steamers and flats. Chesney de- 
scended the stream on a raft composed of rough planks, buoyed up 
bysome forty inflated sheepskins. Finding this mode of conveyance 
slow and uncertain, not to sa 
of the native boats termed Aufas, made of wickerwork and 
coated with earth and bitumen. In these conveyances he took 
soundings, made observations, esca the bullets of Arab 
marauders, ran for safety under the bank when threatened with 
sudden — and reached Bagdad by land and afterwards 
Basra. But not content with exploring the lower half of the 
Euphrates, Chesney wanted to survey the upper part above the 
town of Anah, which had been his starting-point. How he tried 
to ascend the Karun river, and then visited Shiraz, Isfahan, and 


Tabriz, and how his aims were frustrated by the hostility of the | 


tribes, is concisely told. We could willingly have exchanged 
minute accounts of schoolboy trials for stories of Persian manners. 
But anyhow this was the most important era in his life. He got 
back to England in the autumn of 1832, and very soon found 
himself an object of keen social interest. But his business was 
not to be seen at evening parties and to publish his maps and 
journals on his own account. He was bent on convincing 

overnment of the practicability of the Euphrates line, and this 
‘was no easy task. rd Palmerston did not like the plan, but it 
was supported by the late Lord Lansdowne and the late Lord 
Ripon, by the Court of Directors, and by some of the permanent 
staff of Leadenhall Street. And at length, after delays, letters, 
conferences, and a mass of evidence taken by a Special Com- 
mittee, King William IV. evinced a keen interest in the project, 


and the expedition received the sanction of Parliament. 20,000. 
were voted by the Government, and 5,000/. given the India 
t the last 


Board, of course out of the revenues of India. 
moment the expedition was almost wrecked, in one sense, 
— to a change in the Government and the hostility of 
the late Lord Ellenborongh, who succeeded Lord Glenelg at 
the Board of Control. But finally difficulties were over- 
come and opposition ceased, and Chesney, in command of the 
expedition, with stores, engineers, draughtsmen and surveyors, 
surgeons and geologists, joiners and boiler-makers, landed in the 
Bay of Antioch in April 1835. The steamers for the descent of 
the river, named appropriately the Euphrates and the Tiyris, had 
been conveyed to the coast in sections. Here, as might be ex- 
ted, the real obstacles were met. The Euphrates river was 
istant 140 miles. One steamer on a trial trip up the Orontes 
proved quite unable to stem its rapid current. This vessel was 
again taken to pieces. Roads were made over a rocky and moun- 
tainous country. A camp was formed on the Euphrates at a 
= named Port William, after His Majesty; and, in spite of 
‘ever, ague, deficiency of labour, mishaps, and breakages, the two 
vessels were ready to start in March 1836. To an ordinary ob- 
server it would seem as if the commander had chosen his starting- 
point rather too high up the river. It would have cost less time 
and trouble to have hit the river at the ruined town of Bales, 
fe rtainly, if the proposed railway is ever ied out, 

it wall hardly follow the line first selected by Chesney. Arab 
chiefs were as much astounded at the practice o: Revere A as at 
the performances of the “ fire-ship.” Officers of the party took 
soundings, inspected ruined castles, made sketches, shot and ate 
wild hogs, and had very nearly reached Anah, from which Chesney 
had commenced his first descent in 1830, when an awful disaster 
occurred. Storms had been frequent; and in a squall or hurricane 
of May 21, 1836, declared by tke Arabs to have been unprece- 
dented, the Zigris was swamped, with the loss of twenty- 
two lives, and the Euphrates was only saved by the prompt 
action of Lieutenant, now Admiral Charlewood. On English- 
men, not then accustomed to regard with indifference and apathy 
the death of their heroic countrymen in Africa, Central Asi 
or Lower Egypt, this news fell with stunning effect. But the 
surviving steamer continued her course, reached Basra, and actu- 
ally performed the voyage to Bushire across a part of the 
Persian Gulf non sine laude, though non sine periculo, By 
this time the expedition had done its work. Not only had a 
steamer navigated the Euphrates, but it had explored the Kuran 
as far as Shuster, and certainly 


this route to India. The line had indeed been used more than 
thirty years previously by the 
war with N; 


hile other 


dangerous, he had recourse to one | 


da visit to India. But, though received with kindness by Sir 

bert Grant, brother of the late President of the Board of 
Control and then Governor of Bombay, little or nothing came of 
this visit. Chesney returned to England to find King William no 
longer on the throne, his own purse emptied, and no results from 
the expedition except the accumulation of a vast stock of mate- 
rials, He then spent three years in China, where he commanded 
the artillery at Hong Kong; and, looking to his intolerance of 
delay and obstruction, we are not surprised to hear that he was 
involved in an official dispute with the General in command about 
the disposal of some ordnance stores. The biography prudently 
omits the details, which now could not possibly have any interest 
for any one. The rest is soon told. Chesney commanded at Cork 
during the troublous times of 1847. In the Crimean War he was 
asked by the late Duke of Newcastle to take command of a 
Foreign Legion, but the nomination was revoked by Lord 
Panmure; and, though he again went to Constantinople, obtained 
concessions from the Sultan for his favourite scheme, and had 
hopes of the support of the English Ministry and Parliament, the 
scheme was abandoned, owing, says the biographer, to the op- 
_—— of the French Emperor and the indiiference of Lord 

almerston. 

Chesney was three times married. His first wife, Miss Forster, 
left him a widower after a happy union of three years. He per- 
sisted in what would appear to have been a hopeless attachment to 
Miss Fraser, his second wife, for nearly twenty years, aud only 
married her when she had become a contirmed invalid. This 
union, though speaking much for his chivalrous constancy, did but 
little for his domestic happiness. His third marriage gave him a 
home for twenty-one years, and led to the collection of materials 
for the present biography by his widow and daughter. Mr, 
Lane-Poole, who edits the work, is careful to explain that his 
principal duty has been to give shape and tone to the matter placed 
in his hand by Mrs. Chesney and her married daughter Mrs. 
O'Donnell, and that he is not responsible for the spelling of the 
Oriental names. We have no doubt that this raw material has 
been worked up skilfully by the editor, but still the pruning-knife 
might have been applied with effect. Mr. Lane-Poole is doubt- 
less perfectly well aware that no Arab servant could possibly have 
such a name as Getgood. We can only suggest that Yakub or 
Yacoob, or some such designation, may have been intended, and 
that Chesney’s handwriting was not clear. 

This biography has certainly one merit which every biography 
has not. It gives the character of the man with all its angies and 
all its shades as well as its brighter colours. The truthfulness and 
honesty, the unwavering religious faith, the pluck and perse- 
verance, the self-reliance and vigour, the impatience and occasional 
irritability of the man, are well brought out, There is no exag- 
geration of the strong points and no attempt to disguise the fail- 
ings. If Chesney missed the proverbial tide which carries men 
on to fortune, he was not one to swim lazily down the stream, 
M. de Lesseps admitted that Chesney first conceived the idea of 
the Suez Canal, and Chesney's huge volumes on the results of 
the Euphrates expedition attest his observation and diligence, 
and will be found full of valuable commercial data as weil as of 
historical interest. But to those who insist on the importance 
of the Eupbrates as an alternative route to India we must sug- 
gest one or two considerations. A railway from Scanderoon or 
Ladikieh to the river, and thence down the valley to Basra, would 
require something more than a mere /irman in times of peace, and 
an army to guard the line in time of war. The Persian Guif for 
more than six months in the year is heated like a furnace. A 
line ending at Basra, Mahamrah, or even Bushire, would entail 
shipment of passengers and goods and a passage of some days b 
sea. A line prolonged from Bushire by the coast, and throug’ 
Beluchistan, would go through the most barren and unprotitable 
country in the world. But these doubts, suggestive of economy, 
bad climate, pecuniary loss, or political complication, are not in- 
tended to detract from the achievements of Chesney. It is 
significant that in an age of rewards and honours, no mark of 
distinction was ever conferred on him by the State. If he had 
remained quietly at home working in Somerset House and 
Downing Street or taken part in some ceremonial or t, he 
might have had something to show besides the Gold Medal of the 
Geographical Society an enrolment among the members 
divers literary and scientific associations. And Francis Chesney 
mts J no ane the only member of his family who has served the 
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A HISTORY OF DEVONSHIRE.* 


r {tytn is one of a new series of county histories published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, and the writing of it has been entrusted to Mr. 
Worth, who is evidently a Devonshire man. Devonshire is a very 


Asia, | 


proved the practicability of | 


easant county, and the ple who live there are a gentle, plea- 
valk. Without the fine imposing be found 
in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, the county has great and varied 
beauties, having the sea with its cliffs on the north and south, and 
acopious supply of water falling on the high lands of Dartmoor 
and Exmoor to form some lovely river valleys, gay with flower, 
fern, and foliage. The harbours of Plymouth, Dartmouth, and 
Torbay for both use and beauty are hardly to be surpassed in the 
world, and have sent forth mighty seamen, who, together with the 


uess of Wellesley during the | * 4 History of Devonshire. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. &c, London : Elliot 
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size and situation of the county, have caused Devon to play a not 
insignificant part in the history of England, though native pride 
may give rise to an exaggerated idea of its importance. The defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, with the aid of the great sea heroes Drake, 
Hawkins, and Grenville, is of course a conspicuous instance of 
the services performed in history by the harbours, and by the 
rivers which form them. In the early days of our island life 
good harbours, with safe navigable rivers, were the nurseries of 
our seamen, and our seamen may be said to have made the 
nation. The bold Drake does not sound quite so well as the bold 
Buccleuch ; but the bold Drake is the sort of man who has made 
Great and Greater Britain. The situation of Devon, also, with its 
rocky hills and deep valleys, has made it the natural fastness for 
the retreat uf the succession of conquered races in England, where 
they have made their last stand, and where they have on occasion 
reappeared as rebels, after the manner of conquered people; and in 
this way the county fills some troublous pages of the national 
history landward, in contrast with the record of its services sea- 
ward, There is an old original leaf of history, too, in the tin-mining 
or streaming of Devon, which is shrouded in the western mists of 
home-made archeology, and assumes a very fanciful appearance 
behind them, The kings of England have from time to time come 
all the way to Devon to hunt; why it is not easy to see, for even 
before the monstrous hedges were made it could not have been an 
easy country to get over, and the hunting shires par excellence 
were open to them and full of deer. The Prince of Wales in the 
nt day has hunted on Exmoor, it is true; but that is neither 
re nor there, as H.R.H. went probably to see the wild red deer 
and Jack Russell, the last of their race. But the whole of Devon 
was afforested previous to the reign of John, when it was 
disafforested, with the exception of Dartmoor and Exmoor. It 
is likely that the forest laws were im upon Devon as a 
conquered, rebellious, and wild place, and the King hunted down 
stiff-necked men as well as deer. 

Mr. Worth’s idea of history is analytical rather than synthetical, 
and he has formed a sort of conglomeration of detail. He begins 
with Paleolithic man, whom he can never again call prehistoric, 
as he has put him into his own history book. Mr. Worth scatters 
the words prehistoric, historical, and unhistorical freely all over 
his pages as an appropriate adjective in history to embellish the 
text. Barnstaple bridge, for example, is historical. And Barn- 
staple potteries “have been carried on historically” (p. 122). 
An historically made tea-pot would be a very novel and interest- 
ing wedding present. Ashburton was associated with the mining 
interest, “ historically at least ” (p. 283). But the true Devonian 
speech “ has not been reduced to the dull, dead level of the village 
school, with its artificial and unhistoric proprieties ” (p. 337). 
An unhistoric propriety would be a tempting subject for Mr. 
Du Maurier's pencil. Mr. Worth is himself prehistoric, historical, 
and unhistorical, and not only that, but geological, archeological, | 
and etymological into the bargain. Mr. Worth writes fair,ordinary, 
country-newspaper, joz-trot English, but now and then he indulges 
in astonishing words which dictionary compilers seem to have over- 
looked. Dr, Murray, who has not yet got out of his B's, may, on 
Mr. Worth’s authority, add to the richness of our already rich 
tongue. Mr. Worth gives the world the word Premonstratensian 
at page 294, and there is more wealth of this sort to be got out 
of him. Drake's ships are called the Anti-Armada fleet, and so 
forth, As to Paleolithic man, “traces are indeed scattered 
throughout the kingdom, but in Devon only is there fairly con- 
secutive evidence,” which has been “ lifted from the level of argu- 
ment to that of demonstration by the discoveries at the Windmill 


reader to deduce a general history of Devon therefrom, if he can, 
A o | large proportion of a bulky volume is thas filled with a 
list of facts gathered anyhow, of which the following are fair 
examples :— 

The parish of St. Thomas, lying west of the Exe, does not form part 
either of the ancient city of Exeter or its county, though included within 
its modern Parliamentary limits. It has been a place of some little note, 
though overshadowed by its great neighbour. At Cowick was a cell of 
Benedictine monks, from the Abbey of Bec Harlewin, to which the estate 
had been given by William Fitz-Baldwin. Here Hugh Lord Courtenay 
was buried in 1340. Seized with the rest of the possessions of the alien 
priories by Henry V., it was eventually restored, and was granted, about 
1462, to the Abbey of Tavistock. Another relivious foundation here was 
the cell of St. Mary de Marisco, an appendage of Plympton Priory. This 
was at Marsh Barton. Floyer Hayes, for many centuries the seat of the 
Floyers, was held under the Earl of Devon, by the service of waiting upon 
the lord paramount whenever he should come into Exe island, the tenant 
being seemingly apparelled with a napkin about his neck or on his shoulders, 
and having a pitcher of wine and a silver cup in his hand, whereof to offer 
his lord to drink.—P. 44. 

The manor (Holsworthy) has been the property of several distinguished 
families. Henry iI. gave it to Falk Paganeil, until be shonld be able to 
recover his own lands in Normandy. Afterwards it came to the Chaworths, 
thence to the Traceys, the Martyns, and the Audleys. Then it reverted to 
the Crown, and was held by Royal grant in succession by John of Gaunt 
coe this may have been the association that linked his name with 

atherleigh tradition), John Hoiland, Duke of Exeter, and Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond. For a while it was in the Specotts and Prideauxes, 
and was sold by the latter to Thomas Pitt, Lord Londonderry, from whom 
it has descended to its present owner, Lord Stanhope.—P. 163. 

The reader has to wade through pages of this stuffing to get at 
any history of the county. Mr. Worth very wisely avails himself 
of the Exeter Domesday, which he often quotes, an excellent 
translation of which has been published in the Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association, very creditable to the ability and ae a 
of the translators, Mr. Brooking Rowe and the late Mr. J. 
Davidson, whom Mr. Worth also quotes, 

The worthies of Devon are not neglected, and very many of 
them are enumerated. But it is very surprising that so much is 
made of the late Mr. E. B. Stephens, A.R.A., of Exeter, sculptor 
(P. 42),and no mention whatever is made of the late Professor 

. K. Clifford, an Exeter man. Mr. Worth has been occupying 
himself too much with Palolithic man, and a certain sort of 
fanciful etymology, ever to have heard of Clitfurd, though he 
mentions the family name of Lord Clifford, date 1672. ‘John 
Gay, the fabulist,” by which is meant the author of the Begyar’s 
Opera, was bora at Barnstaple, and is of course a Devonshire 
worthy. Mr. Worth indulges in etymological speculations ac- 

cording to the ways of rural antiquarians :— 

Whether the modern Totnes is nominally the successor of the ancient 
title, the narrow area into which this vestige of far antiquity has shrunk, 
may be doubtful, for the word is as capable of a Teutonic derivation as of 
a Keltic. The last syllable may be the Northern ness, but it may as well 
be the Keltic enys=island. And so while Zot may be an enclosure, it may 
equally be the Vod which still exists on the west coast in the name of the 
Dodman headland.—P. 255. 

The whole is worth reading as a fine specimen of etymology 
ran wild. The curious legal rights of the Venville tevants on 
Dartmoor are not allowed their usually accepted derivation from 
a fine of the Vil, but must go back to “ Saxon times” and take it 
from “ wang=tield in Saxon, and Wangefield is an early form of 
Venville” (p. 327). West-country English, Mr. Worth thinks, 
is the true classic English, which Shakspeare and Jonson were 
not at all aware of (see p. 336 for an amusing specimen of West- 
country notions of English). Mr. Worth disposes of Dartmoor 
in nine s, though it should have a prominent place in a 


Hill cave at Brixham” (page 1). We have heard of, or seen, 
Dumerous pages of warm controversy in the Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association respecting the discoveries at the Brixham 
cave, which hardly lifts them above the level of argument. Two 
stone kists were found to contain two gigantic skeletons, 8 feet | 


history of Devon, as it occupies a considerable space in the 
county, and has some very remarkable and striking peculiarities, 
Mr. Worth is a diligent searcher after details, but when he has 
found them, he does not estimate their value correctly. He has 
collected a great many interesting and uninteresting facts, to- 


2 inches long, in Lundy Island. Surely St. Michael’s Mount was gether with a mass of fancy and fiction. A student could sift a 


the scene of the prehistoric, historical, or unhistorical (we do not 
venture to say which) Jack the Giant Killer’s exploits. Mr. Wort 

has very distinct notions respecting the Kelts, Romans, Saxons, | 
Danes, and Normans, who one after another left their mark on — 
Devon, and he lays the flattering unctivn to his soul, in common 
with many patriotic men of the extreme West, that there was a 
Civilization of a high order in pre-Roman times, even before the 
arrival of the Kelts, in Devon and Cornwall, and that “ the 
civilization of the bronze age originated in the West of England ” 
(p. 4). There was also a dense population in some pre-Roman 
time, according to these authorities. As imagination is allowed to 


take part in science, it would be wrong to deprive the historian of 


its aid, but Mr. Worth is not good at weighing evidence, and his 
pride of country has carried him to extravagant lengths. To 


suppose that there was advanced civilization in the far West of 


England before or at the time of the Roman invasion, is sheer 
nonsense, Of course the idea is that civilization and tin are in- 
separable companions ; but there is scant evidence, if any at all, of 
that proposition. Mr. Worth says in his preface :— 

It was therefore decided to treat the places of chief historical interest 
in their respective localities as centres, and to group around them their 
More immediate territorial associations. The order is mainly topographical. 

nning with Exeter, under which bead—as subsequently under 
Plymouth—general points of county history are treated, a circuit is taken 
through East, North, West, and South Devon, and the survey ends in the 
Great central waste of Dartmoor.—P. ix. 


history of Devon out of the heap, but he must be a student who 
knows real history when he sees it. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.’ 


TIE appearance of a new work on the French Revolution is 
amply justitied by the large additions that have lately been 
made to the materials for the history of the period. Many of 
' these additions, as will be seen in Mr. Stephens’s preface, are not 
‘to be found in books; they are only to be got at in various 
| periodical publications. It is in these and in a crowd of local 
histories that one side of this vast subject, the aspects the Revo- 
lution assumed in the provinces, has especially been illustrated. 
What the Revolution was in Paris we have been told in an over- 
whelming number of volumes, though even here there is much that 
we do not know, much that perhaps may yet be discovered ; what 
it was in the greater cities of France has been far less fully shown, 
while little attempt has hitherto been made to put before the 
English reader, or indeed to collect and sum up in any shape, the 
scattered notices that throw light on its progress in the smaller 
towns and in the country districts. Yet, apart from the inherent 
interest of these local records, they deal with matters that must 

| assuredly be. taken into account by any one who would form an 

! 


The consequence of this historical method is that Mr. Worth | * 4 History of the French Revolution. By H. Morse Stepheas, Vol. I. 
the world minute details of the localities, and leaves the | London: Rivingtons, 1836. 
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uate conception either of the period as a whole, or even of 
much that took place in Paris, and the diligent use Mr. Stephens 
has made of all that he has been able to find on the Revolution as 
it affected the provinces invests the first volume of this History 
with a peculiar, though by no means with its only, value. While 
recognizing the worth of what has been dcne by other writers on 
the period at large, he has entered on the same field as an inde- 
pendent worker, and has given us the results of an independent 
and laborious examination of a mass of special and original 
authorities. Although in some points we are unable to agree 
with him, we are not the less glad to call attention to the tho- 
roughness of his work, and the good service he has done in 
bringing together and putting into a connected form many inci- 
dents of considerable ye mange that the ordinary student had 
previously little or no chance of becoming acquainted with. As 
regards the weight. to be attached to the opinions he expresses 
concerning one or two of the principal actors in the Revolution, 
it is impossible for us to commend the judgment of an author 
who, for example, holds Danton to have been in any sense what- 
ever “the true successor of Mirabeau,” and worthy of being called 
“the one great man” of France after Mirabeau’s death. As the 
resent volume leaves the orator of the Cordeliers a fugitive from 
is after the collapse of his petition for the dethronement and 
trial of the King, Mr. Stephens has as yet had no chance, as far as 
this book is concerned, of making good his opinion, which we have 
never yet seen satisfactorily defended. f his conception of 
Lafayette’s character we shall speak later. Nor does his mode 
of treatment altogether satisfy us in some other particulars. 
Although he allows that the Queen was, “in all probability, not 
unfaithful to her marriage vows,” an admission too dubious to 
meet our approval, and rejects the foul scandal about her relations 
with Count Fersen, yet, with a curious kind of hedging to which 
he is addicted, he refers the reader to the story as though it was 
an important statement on the other side. He must, however, have 
known that it was long ago shown to be an impudent lie, the shame 
of which must rest chiefly on Bonaparte, though, as Croker suggests, 
it was probably first concocted by the low-toned set that frequented 
the house of Mme. de Beauharnais. There is some hedging, too, 
in what is said of the dealings of the Assembly with the Church ; 
for, while the plan of election and the imposition of the oath are 
condemned as “ ridiculous propositions,” the Civil Constitution: is 
described as “a grand attempt to form a genuine national Church ” 
—a curious comment on a measure of sweeping confiscation, fol- 
lowed by schemes for strengthening the party in power by securing 
the support of the purchasers of Church lands and by reducing 
the clergy to a position of dependence, and crowned by the 
deliberate creation of an ecclesiastical schism. Admirable as the 
industry is that Mr. a displays in this volume, one is 
tempted to wish that he had read less and spent more time in 
re Se picture to himself and to his readers the events with 
which he deals, for his work seems as though it had had all life 
crushed out of it by the multitude of books he has consulted. His 
account of the King’s visit to Paris, for example, on July 17, 
strikes us as feeble and confused. No mention is made of the 
ceremony at the barrier of Passy, and the saying, “ Ici c’est le 
uple qui a reconquis son roi,” is attributed to Lally-Tollendal ; 
if there is good reason for believing that Bailly was not the author 
of the famous contrast between Henri 1V. and Louis XVI. it 
should have been mentioned in a note. The omission of any 
notice of the noble bearing of the Queen on the morning of 
October 6, and of the insults to which she and the King were 
subjected on the road to Paris, is inexcusable on any ground. 
After a rapid sketch of the course of events from the meeting 
of the Assembly of Notables to the convocation of the States- 
General, Mr. Stephens gives a minute and instructive account of 
the elections. ‘The insurrection of the curés” against the 
bishops is illustrated by the defeat of two bishops by two curés at 
Evreux. Strong in their numbers, the inferior clergy eagerly 
acted on the maxim enunciated by the curés of Dauphiné to the 
recteurs of Brittany :—“ The bishops are but citizens, as you are.” 
The independent position they took up was approved by Necker, 
and led to results of great importance. Among the various par- 
ticulars recorded of the progress of the election of the “tiers 
état” in the provinces are some curious instances of the difficulty 
that was experienced in drawing up the “‘cahiers,” and the 
“cahier” of Asnan in the Nivernois is cited as affording an 
illustration of village grievances. In an excellent survey of the 
general condition of the provinces in 1789, it is shown that the 
attacks made by the peasants on the chateaux of their lords are 
not to be attributed either to political motives or generally to 
personal hatred, and that as far as the lords were concerned the 
peasants were not ill treated. The land was largely divided 
into small holdings, and the conditions of tenure were not 
burdensome. At the same time, as is justly pointed out, 
there was often a sharp agent who enforced antiquated ser- 
vices and took advantage of any failure in the performance of 
them. Besides, the nts now looked on these services as 
encroachments on their rights, and the “guerre aux chiteaux ” 
generally had for its object the destruction of the records of the 
seignorial courts. Some curious incidents are told us of the “ great 
fear” that came on all the land in the summer of this year; in one 
place the e believed that the English, in another that the 
Austrians, in many that the brigands were marching upon 
them. This state of general uneasiness led to the creation of a 
National Guard in the provincial towns, and Mr. Stephens has a 


good deal that is well worth reading on the sharp measures that | 


this bourgeois force adopted towards the peasantry, and on 
riots that took place in the towns themselves, No’ part of ie 
work indeed seems to us more valuable than his notices of the 
causes of the discontent among the ouvrier class—the introduction 
of machinery, the effects of the commercial treaty with England, and 
the hardships arising from the guild system. The operation of these 
causes is exhibited by instances of the riots in several 
towns, and among these the disturbances at Rouen have a special 
interest, as they were headed by Bordier, “the famous harlequin 
of the Paris Variétés,” who was hanged in spite of the intercession 
of Bailly and Lafayette, and of the rumour that thirty thousand 
Parisians were about to march on the city to rescue their favourite 
actor. The significance of the rise of the new municipalities, and 
of the National Guard, beth in Paris and in the provinces, as 
ensuring the permanence of the Revolution and as proving the 
incompetence of the Assembly, is well and firmly brought out. 
Lafayette, to whom the National Guard owed its peculiar cha- 
racter, is perpetually spoken of as actuated solely by motives of 
self-interest. For this assertion we can see no possible ground, ex- 
cept the assertion of Mirabeau, who had strong reasons for dis- 
paraging him. That he was vain and destitute of political fore- 
sight, with no idea of the tendency of his own actions, we are ready 
to admit, but that “the knight-errant of Republicanism” was 
scheming, selfish, and pda an assumption that must be sup- 
ported by stronger proof we can find here. In accordance 
with this assumption it is said that he wanted the King in 
Paris “ to serve his own purposes,” and “merely to increase his 
own honour and glory.” Beyond question the subjection of the 
King to the revolutionary party in Paris was Lafayette’s doing; 
that he thought only of himself when he thus virtually destroyed 
the Monarchy, and not of the Republican cause, does not follow, 
Angry at the hesitation of the King to accept the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, he took advantage of the riot of October 5, and 
refrained from interference until Louis had received a sharp lesson ; 
then, no doubt, his vanity was gratified by appearing as the restorer 
of order. In bringing the King to Paris, however, he was, as he 
believed, securing the triumph of the principles to which he was 
devoted. To Mirabeau Mr. Stephens does full justice, and the 
great statesman’s plan of a responsible Ministry formed of members 
of the Assembly, his opposition to the ludicrous proposal, the 
sure gauge of democratic ignorance, to transfer the right of 
declaring peace and war from the Crown to the Legislature, his 
mastery of foreign affairs, and his grand scheme for an ay ae to the 
provinces on behalf of the Monarchy, are all treated ina thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. In working out his scheme for establishing the 
King’s power on a new basis, Mirabeau found that he had to 
reckon with disaffection in the royal forces, and a chapter of 
great interest is devoted to a careful examination of the con- 
dition of the French army and navy, and of the effects that the 
revolutionary movements had upon them. The affair of Nancy 
is told with considerable spirit, and the wretched mism ment 
of the Assembly, and the consequent disorganization of both 
services, are admirably commented upon. In the present volume 
Mr. Stephens has brought the general history of the Revolution 
down to the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, adding a 
chapter on some fresh outbreaks of violence among the peasantry 
and in the cities of the Soult, on the influence of democratic clubs 
in the provinces, and on the disorder that prevailed in the French 
colonies. The two remaining volumes are, we are informed, nearly 
ready, and though this first instalment of the work has, in our 
opinion, some drawbacks, it has so many excellences, and contains 
so much that bas never been put together before, that it gives us 
d reason for congratulating the author on what he has already 

one, and for believing that his book, when complete, will be an 
important addition to the history of the Revolution, and one that 
no student of the period may safely neglect or will be inclined to 
undervalue, 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
VOLS. V. & VL* 


dese fifth and sixth volumes of the Dictionary of National 

Biography carry us a long way through the names under B. 
Taking them in their order, the articles which strike us as being 
of most general interest are, first, that on Blackstone by Mr. 
Macdonell, which steers a just medium between the exaggerated 
reverence once bestowed upon “ the far too celebrated Comment- 
aries,” as Austin styled them, and the undue discredit into which 
they were more recently brought by the strictures of Jeremy 
Bentham as well as of Austin, Next among nine bearers of the 
name of Blake, we pause upon the great seaman, who is exhaust- 
ively dealt with by Professor J. K."Laughton. ‘ So-called lives of 
Blake,” says the Professor, there are many, but “ from the historian 8 
point of view they are all utterly worthless”; and the best-known 
one, that by Hepworth Dixon, is apparently about as bad as any— 
“ his account of Blake's public life is grossly inaccurate, and much 
of it is entirely false,” to quote only a part of this slashing cri- 
ticism. Mr. Laughton’s own production is at any rate of much 
interest and warmly ——— of Blake, even though it rejects 
nearly all the popular legends which preserve “ the traditions of 
his chivalrous character and of his unselfish patriotism.” It is 

* Dictionary of National Biograph . Edited by Leslie Ste Vol. 
V. Bicheno— Vol. VI. Bottomley —Browell. Smith, 
Elder, & Co, 1886. 
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true that some of these stories make Blake a little overstep the 
line between the hero and the braggart or the bully, and there- 
fore they may be abandoned with the less regret. Among the 
rejected legends is that of the broom at Tromp’s mast-head. Mr. 
Laughton finds the story in its earliest form in the words of an 
anonymous writer in the Daily Intelligencer of the 9th of March, 
1652-3—“ Mr. Trump, when he was in France, we understand, 
wore a flag of broom.” ; 

William Blake, the poet and painter, finds a sympathetic 
biographer in Mrs. Gilchrist. Mr. E. Maunde Thompson supplies 
the biography of Saint Boniface, the great missionary bishop, 
who, owing to Germany having been the scene of his labours, 
is not sufficiently known in this his native land, The wild 
doings of his namesake, Boniface of Savoy, the soldier-priest 
whom Henry III. thrust into the English primacy, are well 
told by Professor Creighton ; and Bishop Bonner of evil fame is 
fortunate in being placed in the hands of so fair and temperate an 
historian as Mr. Gairdner. Among the literary biographies those 
of George Borrow, by Mr. Egmont Hake, and of James Boswell, 
by the editor, must be mentioned before we pass on to the sixth 
yolume. Here Robert Boyle forms the subject of one of the most 
interesting of Miss A. M. Clerke’s articles on men of science. 
Dr. Norman Moore’s account of King Brian Boroimhe (vulgo Brian 
Boru) appears to be a valuable contribution towards Irish history 
—we express ourselves with caution, for far be it from us to 
utter a positive opinion on so dark a subject. Brian was an 
Irish herv, and he has, unjustly as it would seem, been represented 
as an Irish patriot; but he was a highly respectable sort of bar- 
barian for all that, and a gallant warrior-king, though not much 
resembling either King Alfred or Washington, to whom he has 
ia modern times been likened. The story of another Irish worthy, 
Saint Brigit or Bride of Kildare, is pleasantly told by the Rev. 
Thomas Olden. Professor Laughton gives us a spirited account 
of Broke, the hero of the Shannon and Chesapeake duel ; and we 
only wish that the bibliographical note had included a reference 
to a full and authentic version of the ballad of “ Brave Broke,” 
a fragment of which, as every one will remember, appears in 
Tom Brown's School Days. Very interesting, and often amusing, 
is Mr. Hunt’s account of Lord Brougham, in which he has the 
difficult task of endeavouring to winnow the true from the false 
in the vainglorious and imaginative Chancellor's stories about him- 
self. While casting aside Brougham’s extraordinary romances 
about his ordering the attendance of the troops on the occasion 
of the famous prorogation of Parliament in 1831, Mr. Hunt pro- 
duces some confirmation of the incidental details in the story 
of Brougham’s appeal to the patriotic feelings of Princess 
Charlotte :— 

The dramatic story he tells of his fieading the young princess to a 
window and showing her the crowds gathering for a Westminster election 
(Edin. Rev. April 1838, lvii. 34 ; Life and Times, ii. 230) has been denied 
and ridiculed by another Edinburgh reviewer, on the ground that “on the 
day in question there was neither a Westminster election nor nomination ” 
(Edin. Rev. April 1869, exxix. 583). ‘The story may or may not be true, 
but that on that day Sir Francis Burdett nominated Lord Cochrane as 
member for Westminster before “a very numerous meeting in Palace 
Yard” is beyond question (7/imes, 12 July 1814), and the circumstances 
of Cochrane’s cundilasane are sutlicient to account tor the popular excite- 
ment to which Brougham refers. 

Noteworthy, also, is Mr. Hunt's article upon Falkes de Breauté, 
a medieval military adventurer whose name is well known to 
readers of Matthew Paris, but whose whole history is here 
worked out, we think, for the first time. 

We are glad to notice that a stronger hand is now being kept 
over the tendency to diffuseness which in the earlier volumes ran 
somewhat riot. Even the divines and controversialists have been 
compressed within more reasonable limits, though they continue to 
furnish, as a class, rather dolorous reading. Perhaps it transcends 
human power to make such matters as “ the Salters’ Hall Confer- 
ence” or the doings of the “ Fetter Lane seceders” (vide the 
article on Thomas Bradbury) interesting to readers outside the 
denominations immediately concerned, The style, however, 
might be improved upon. We come upon “four pm oem 
ministers who had issued a whip for the Salters’ Hall conference 
in the subscribing interest, and who subsequently published a joint 
defence of the doctrine of the Trinity.” This modern Parlia- 
mentary jargon seems out of ay among the theological contro- 
versies of the last century; but it is less intolerable than (in 
another article by the same hand) the commercial slang, used not 
even in its proper sense, of “ his pacific endeavours were discounted 
by the awkward circumstance,” &c. Of course we do not mean to 
condemn the whole class of divines, orthodox or otherwise. Dr. 
Grosart’s article, for example, on Biddle, the founder of English 
Unitarianism, is of much interest; and, to take a less important, 
though more orthodox personage, there is spirit enough in Mr. 
Courtney’s account of Jonathan Boucher, the English-American 
philologist and divine who, at the outbreak of the colonial revolt, 
preached, with pistols on his pulpit-cushion, to an armed and 
angry congregation of “ violent patriots” the doctrines of loyalty 
and submission. It isa pity that Mr. Courtney has not had access 
to Boucher’s extant though unpublished journal, as it would have 
enabled him to correct the statement that Boucher went out to 
as a private tutor “ when about sixteen 

ty he was twenty. Among his parishes Mr. Courtney 
reckons that St. Mary's, Carolina.” The descri 
lion, as may be seen in Boucher’s American Revolution, sho 
be, “ in Caroline [or Carolina} County, Virginia.” Glancing over 


mean us to understand that the historian Dr. Birch,a convert from 
Quakerism, was ordained before he was baptized ; but, for lack of 
the addition of an O.S, to the date of 17 Jan. 1730, this is the 
impression conveyed at first sight. Whether, in treating of the 
lesser lights of literature, biographers always feel it incumbent on 
them to read their subject’s works may be doubted. At any rate, 
if Miss Jennett Humphreys has perused Mrs. Brooke's novels— 
pleasant enough sort of old-fashioned sentimental reading—it 
would seem that her remembrance of them has become hazy; for 
she speaks of The History of Lady Julia Mandeville as “ contain- 
ing much description of Canadian scenery.” Now the whole scene 
of Lady Julia Mandeville is laid in England. It is in a later work, 
Emily Montague, that the Canadian background is introduced. 
Mr. Knight has taken so much pains to collect what has been said 
for and against the fascinating actress Mrs. Bracegirdle that we 
marvel at his having omitted to mention that imitation of Horace 
(Ode IV. Lib. IL.) by Rowe, wherein “ Bracegirdle the brown” 
figures, and where it is intimated that her father was an inn- 
keeper. He might also have mentioned Dryden's three epi- 
logues in which Mrs, Bracegirdle is made to jest upon her own 
reputation for severe virtue, and which go some way to justif; 
Macaulay's description of her as “a cold, vain, ol intrested 
coquette.” A point for bibliographical inquiry is suggested by 
the article on Bordwine, Professor of Fortification at Addis- 
combe, who had lost his commission in the army for issuing 
a pamphlet reflecting on the conduct of General Whitelocke 
(here spelt Whitlock), The biographer, Mr. Skottowe, does not 
seem to have inquired whether the pamphlet is extant or has 
ever been identified; but it has sometimes occurred to us as 
robable that it may be the “Authentic Narrative... By an 
cer of the ag won London, 1808,” in the British Museum 
Library. Mr. Barnett Smith supplies a full and interesting 
biography of one of the early Radicals, Sir John Bowring. In 
speaking, however, of Bowring’s management of the Westminster 
eview, he overlooks the period from 1829 to 1835, when Bowri 
was little more than nominally editor and co-proprietor wi 
General Perronet Thompson, who had brought into the business 
the capital needed to keep the Radical review on its | 
Bowring himself in his Recollections speaks of the General as 
editor and proprietor. Mr. Warwick Wroth, in his notice of 
Briggs, R.A., repeats a common but erroneous statement that 
he was “related to Opie, the artist.” His relationship—that of 
second cousin—-was in reality to Opie’s wife Amelia, née Alderson, 
the poetess, novelist, and finally Quakeress, whose mother was a 
Briggs. In the article on Blenkiron (by Mr. Boase) the misprint 
of “ Young Beverlace” should be corrected to Young Beverlac. 
To misspell a race-horse’s name is as culpable as to misplace a 
Greek accent. The Beverlacs, sire and son, no doubt traced their 
name to the town of Beverley, for which Beverlac is a not un- 
familiar archaism, as in Poulson’s local history so entitled, and 
in the couplet concerning a steeplechaser of fame :— 
With Canning Tom upon his back, 
And half the tin of Beverlac. 

We should have liked to say something of Mr. Robert Harrison's 
article on Black of the Morning Chronicle; of Mr. Garnett’s 
account, in which much new or little-known information is 
brought in from foreign sources, of that strange Scottish ad- 
venturer, Alexander Blackwell, who in 1747 perished on the block 
in Sweden ; of Mr. Lee’s biography of Bradshaw the regicide; and 
of Mr. Osmund Airy’s of Sir Orlando Bridgeman, famous as a con- 
veyancer, and also as the judge who tried the regicides; but our 
limits forbid. Mr. Lee's account of Thomas Bowdler is noticeable for 
the curious fact that neither his research nor that of Dr. Murray 
has succeeded in finding the now familiar verb “ to bowdlerize” in 

rint before 1836, though Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare was pub- 
ished in 1818, We must find space to quote Mr. Leslie Stephen's 
account of the colonial career of Edmund Bohun, Licenser of the 
Press under William and Mary, and afterwards Chief Justice of 
Carolina at a salary of 60/. a year:— 

He sailed in midsummer, 1698, and found the colony suffering from 
piracy, hurricanes, and fevers. He had hardly time to get into difficulties 
with other officials, when he died of an epidemic fever on 5 Oct. 1699. 

Two omissions we remark. Among the Bosanquets, Mary 
Bosanquet, wife and widow of the saintly Fletcher of Madeley, and 
herself before her marriage a kind of Methodist sister of charity, 
should at least have been named, with a cross reference to Fletcher, 
And Sir Robert Brackenbury, Lieutenant of the Tower, who is 
only incidentally mentioned as the ancestor of Sir Edward 
Brackenbury, should surely have had a notice, in consideration of 
his connexion with “ the lems in the Tower,” and with the still 
obscure history of Richard ILI. 


THE STAGE IN FRANCE.* 


HE first volume of M. Stoullig’s theatrical review in no 
way belies the promise of the excellent first number. The 
magazine, indeed, is one of the liveliest we know. M. Stoullig 
has the true editorial instinct, and the way in which.he contrives 
to maintain a good variety in unity is extremely creditable to 
him. He isa born theatre-goer, and nothing theatrical is foreign 
to him. Such a review as this of his might easily become mono- 
tonous, and more easily still might decline into the position of a 


. nother of Mr. Courtney's articles, we presume that he does not 


* Revue d Art Dramatigue. Tome. Paris: Dupret. 1886. 
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common trades journal. As yet the Revue d'Art Dramatique 
shows signs of neither one nor other of these failings. No actor 
is puffed, no piece is overpraised. The illustrious M. Coquelin is 
here of- no greater account than the famous Mme. Bernhardt ; 
M. Pailleron is loudly applauded, and M. Halévy as loudly; a 
t deal is said of Richard Wagner, and a great deal of 

. Labiche. As for the matter of which this review is com- 
posed, it is not less varied in kind than good in quality. 
. Larcher writes of Bressant on one page and on another dis- 
courses eloquently, and even with intelligence, of the functions of 
Arlequin and Pierrot, with special reference to the genius of 
Gas Deburau, and the talent of his successor, Paul Legrand. 
M. Copin contributes a couple of interesting articles on Renouard’s 
Les Templiers, a tragedy which interested Napoleon, and on 
the salon of Talma and Caroline Vanhove under the Terror; 
M. Sarcey a couple of admirable papers on the physiology of the 
actor; M. Auguste Vitu a note on the house inhabited by 
Sedaine and Jules Michelet; Mme, Ida Bruning and M. A. 
‘Chuquet some useful pages on Moliére and Corneille in Germany, 
and medieval actors in France, in connexion with which latter we 
may read with profit M. Schone’s entertaining yet learned criti- 
cism on the premidre of Maitre Pathelin, in the hands of the 


clerks of the Bazoche, on Saturday, the 2nd May, 1467. Among | 


other good things mention may made of an intelligent and 
sober examination of the works and attributes as a dramatist of 
M. Leconte de Lisle; M. Guillemot’s analysis of the abstract 
woman dear to the dramatist of to-day; M. F. Lefranc’s assault 
upon contemporary criticism, and the vigorous riposte of M. H. 
de la Pommeraye. All these things are worth reading, and from 
all we may learn something; which is more than can be said of 
the contents of most magazines, and especially such magazines 
as are devoted to the consideration of things theatrical and 
theatres. 

What, asks M. Arthur Heulhard, is a “ percegraine”? In the 
Almanech des Spectacles pour 1794 he has discovered that, at 
Toulouse, in the New Theatre of Liberty and Equality, there was 
om ay hg a certain Citizen Tygaeus, whose function it was to 

lay the “contidents et perceyraines.” Since then he has only 
ived to find out what a percegraine really was and is; and so 
far he has lived in vain. He has applied to M. Sarcey; but 
his perplexities are as great as ever. He cherished an inter- 
minable friendship with an aged stroller, whose career, of the 
richest and most variegated conceivable, began while France 
was yet a monarchy and Robespierre was only a simple advocate ; 
but to his eager questioning on the subject this venerable survival 
replied by discontinuing his society. He is dying for an ex- 
planation of the mystery, and he appeals to the world through 
the medium of M. Stoullig’s review. Very brilliant, very funny, 
and very bitter is M. Bergerat’s “Ours et Fours,” in which he 
tells how, under La Rounat, his Ze Nom was produced at the 
Odéon. In Paris, it would appear, managers are no more lettered 
and actors no more intelligent than in London. M. Bergerat, at 
all events, has suffered such tortures as Dante, had he known of 
them, would certainly have relegated to a peculiar circle in hell. 
It is hard to say why and how he survives them. It is certain 
that to read him is to be persuaded that there are matters which 
they order as ill in France as in England. To be read with 
interest, even after this earnest cry and prayer, is M. Pélissier's 
“Le Drame Shakespearien sur la Scéne Frangaise.” Its con- 
clusions are worth noting. M. Pélissier takes pains to show 
that, in spite of certain changes, the French drama of to-day is 
in all essentials the same with that of two centuries ago. ‘ Tandis 
que Shakespeare,” he says, “découpe l'histoire ou la vie humaine 
telle quelle en drames touffus et débordants, nos poétes contem- 
rains choijsissent et combinent. Ils s’asservissent la réalité, ils 
ramassent en de puissants raccourcis, ils l’oppriment avec 
violence, ils en triomphent avec orgueil. Dans leurs piéces /'art 
préside a tous les combinaisons des faits, prépare tous les coups de 
thédtre, arrange tous les événements pour les faire concourir a un 


but marqué d’avance.” 


GERMAN READERS.* 


Chay emeneanp SELSS has written his History of the German 
Language as an aid to candidates for degrees in Arts in the 
University of Ireland. Subjoined to the historical sketch are five 
books of the Niebelungen-Lied, with notes. Professor Selss starts 
with the determination to attempt a “ popuiar treatment only ” of 
his subject, and to presuppose only a “minimum of technical 
knowledge” in his readers. This avowal, of course, disarms 


* A Brief History of the German Language; with Five Books of the 
Niebelungen-Lied. By Albert M. Selss, Ph.D. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

Lange’s German Classics. Part III. Edited by A. A. Macdonell, M.A., 
Ph.D., Taylorian Teacher, Oxford University. London: G. Bell & Sons, 

Die Karavane. By Wilhelm Hauff. Edited by Herman Hager, Ph.D. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

Emilia Galotti. Edited by Gustav Hein. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

a in Tauris, Edited by Henry Attwell. London: Williams & 
orgate, 

German Passages for Unseen Translation, Edited by A. B. Lechner. 
London : 

German Poetry fur Schools. Edited by C. H. P M.A., and 
Gidley Londen: Rivingious. 1066.” 


criticism, as after it we must not complain of the absence of 
scientific treatment or accurate knowledge. Still we should have 
supposed that readers without even a minimum of knowledge, 
if they had a spark of common sense, would not need to 
be told that Luther did not invent the language into which 
he translated his Bible. When touching on philology Pro- 
fessor Selss has a hazy way of expressing himself that would 
be very apt to lead the ignorant astray, As, for instance, when 
he asserts of Sanskrit that “to it, as the t of the old Aryan, 
the tongues of Europe are mostly traced back.” Or again, where 
he says that the “most ancient conceivable species of German is 
that common Aryan language which was spoken during the 
primeval age throughout the highlands of Asia.” This gives quite 
a false view of the relation of the cognate tongues of Europe to one 
another and to Sanskrit, and the primeval language was certainly 
no more German than it was Persian, or Celtic, or Greek. Nor 
does Professor Selss seem to grasp the fact that one language or 
one dialect supersedes another by a rere of gradual change, and 
not by a sudden revolution, or surely he would not write thus :— 
“ The question, consequently, was forced on the Merovingian and 
Carlovingian rulers to decide which of the existing dialects of 
the German tribes should be raised to the dignity of the national 
language.” This seems to imply that the claims of all the dialects 
had been examined and weighed one against the other. Whereas 
the fact is that the language of the Court prevails simply because 
the King and courtiers take it for granted that there can be no 
other, and that any mode of speech differing from theirs is 
a mere vulgar patois. We cannot agree with Professor Selss 
in seeing in the German alphabets printed and written ecrruptions 
of the Latin alphabet. ey are much more probably traceable 
to the Gothic. It is surely needless to tell any one that German 
handwriting existed before the art of printing. This looks much 
as if the author himself did not know that the first printed books 
were meant to be palmed off upon the public as books written by 
hand. Inthe chapter headed “ Etymological Difficulties” some 
of the derivations given are difficult indeed of acceptance. Among 
the errors, we must point out that ‘“ Messe” (mass) has nothing 
whatever to do with the Latin “ matutina,” the derivation given; 
but is, like mass, our English word, simply an altered form of the 
closing words of the Latin service. Also that “ Mull” in the 
| Mull of Cantyre is not at all the same as “‘ Maul” in the German 

“ Maulwurf,” but is the Gaelic for a head. And that the French 

call to arms is not “a l'arme,” but “ aux armes;” thus it requires 
| a great stretch of faith to believe that the German “ Liirm” is 
| derived from it. Professor Selss gives a list of the authorities he 
| has himself consulted. Students would do well to study these 
for themselves before they go in for an examination in philology; 
and it is to be hoped that they will turn their works to better use 
than Professor Selss has done in compiling this pretentious and 
insufficient little book. 

The third volume of Professor Lange’s series of “Modern 
German Classics” carries out the intention of the editor of placing 
within reach of the English student “some hitherto-but-little- 
known gems of German literature.” It contains two novelettes, 
The first, “Auf Wache,” is from the pen of Berthold Auerbach ; the 
second, “ Der gefrorene Kuss,” from that of Otto Roquette. “ Auf 
Wache ” introduces the reader to a German garrison town on & 
gala night, when the commandant of the fortress is giving a ball. 
His young daughter Gabrielle is the belle of the neighbourhood, 
Her beauty is of the true German type. She has blue eyes, fair 
hair, a fine figure, and military bearing, and therefore naturally 
falls in love with the dusky locks and bright dark eyes of a young 
lieutenant, Baron von Hauenstein, The hero gets into sad trouble 
through over-kindness of heart. Moved by the entreaties of one 
of the prisoners under his charge while he is on guard at the 
fortress, he gives him leave to go to visit his dying wife, on his 
solemn promise that he will be back by ten o'clock. He does not 
appear at the appointed hour; but the colonel does, and the lieu- 
tenant is arrested. When the commandant hears of the arrest, 
and the neglect of duty which provoked it, he is angry and disap- 
pointed ; for he, too, had formed golden opinions of the lieutenant, 
and he bids his daughter give up all thought of him. She, how- 
ever, ferrets out the whole why and wherefore of his disgrace; 
and, touched by the goodness of heart which led to it, her love 
and admiration for the criminal are increased tenfold. The pri- 
soner, who is under sentence for a political offence, keeps his wo: 
and returns, tearing himself away from his family the moment his 
wife has breathed her last. Unfortunately he is just too late to save 
his benefactor's reputation. All the circumstances being taken into 
account, the lieutenant gets off more easily than could have been 
expected,and clears his name aid recovers his fame by his doughty 
deeds in the storming of Diippel. The plot, it will be seen, is not 
commonplace, but the telling has no great literary merit, Far 
from caliing it a gem, we should say it was hardly a favourable 
specimen of the author's style, as it is quite deficient in the 
humour that sparkles in the pages of Auerbach’s peasant tales. 
Otto Roquette is an author much less known to English readers 
than Auerbach. The son of a Prussian official, he has devoted 
himself to teaching and literature, and has held the post of 
Professor of Literature and History in the Technical Scnool at 
Darmstadt for many years. He is a poet as well as pre 
writer, and has written several plays which have been produced 
on the stage. Of those which hon been published, the best are 
Die Protestanten in Salzburg and Das Reich der Triéwme. His 
best novel is Heinrich Falk, and his several collections of tales are 
very successful pictures of various phases of German social life. 
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The story of “Der gefrorene Kuss” is founded on an incident 
told by Goethe. One morning in the winter of 1803, as he was 
going through an exhibition of pictures at Weimar, he noticed 
something unusual on the glass which protected a copy of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Charity.” On examination it proved to 
be the frozen breath of some ardent admirer who had 
tried to kiss the lips of the picture. Goethe and his com- 
panions, Meyer, and Heinrich Voss, determined to find out the 
rpetrator of the kiss. It turns out that it was the hero of the 
iece, a youth whose love for the stage and fixed resolve to become 
an actor lost him his inheritance and led to his estrangement from 
his own family. His involuntary tribute of admiration had been 
voked by the likeness of the picture to his sweetheart, whom 
in spite of much opposition he marries in the end, The story is 
original ; the interest is well sustained, and the easy every-day 
style makes it very suitable reading for students who wish to 
become familiar with colloquial German. The notes in lucidity 
and intelligence are very much above the average. 

Die Karavane, by Wilhelm Hauff, is issued in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s Primary Series of French and German Reading Books. 
Hauff is best known to the world as the author of Lichtenstein. 
This historical novel gave so much promise that his friends 
hoped to see in him a second Walter Scott. His career was, 
however, cut short by death at the early age of twenty-five. 
His stories are very popular in Germany, and would cer- 
tainly be so also in England if they were better known. Die 
Karavane is a series of tales told to one another by a party 
of merchants travelling across the desert to while away the 
tedium of their resting hours. As might be expected from the 
title, the stories are all of an Eastern character, and the magical 
properties familiar to all lovers of the Arabian Nights play a con- 
spicuous part in them. There is much real humour in “ Kalif 
Storch,” when the Caliph and his Vizier, having transformed 
themselves into storks on p to learn the language of these 
birds, were betrayed into laughter by the odd antics of their 
comrades, and so el the charm which was to restore them to 
their human form. “ Der kleine Muck” is a story of adventure in 
which it is shown that such dangerous ssions as shoes of 
swiftness and a divining rod that detects hidden treasure may 
bring their owner harm as well as good. The “ Gespenster- 
Schiff” is a ghost-story ghastly enough in its details to satisfy the 
most insatiable lovers of the horrible. Indeed, there is quite an 
unusual amount of variety in this little volume of tales. The 
“ Grammatical Introduction ” contains a compendious summary of 
the chief difficulties of the German grammar, while a very care- 
fully compiled vocabulary obviates the necessity of using a dic- 
tionary, and thus saves much time andlabour. Such books as this 
will, it is to be hoped, banish the pernicious practice of plunging 
mere beginners into the masterpieces of Schiller and Goethe. The 
result of this is to disgust them not only with these writers, but 
with the language they are struggling to master. 

An annotated edition of Lessing's Emilia Galotti is edited by 
Gustav Hein, and is intended, as we find from the preface, for use 
as a class-book, As we see from the title-page that the editor 
is a teacher in schools both for boys and girls, we can only wonder 
at his choosing such a play for such a purpose. A piece in which 
the unbridled passions of a profligate prince bring misery to eve 
one except himself cannot be improving reading for either school- 
boys or schoolgirls, whose knowledge of German must be far too 
limited to enable them to appreciate its literary merits. 

Goethe's Iphigenia in Tauris, with notes by Henry Attwell, 
is published in the same series. Here, too, we think the editor 
might have made a happier choice. The piece is one of the least 
interesting of Goethe’s plays, and has the stiffness and want of 
originality inseparable from all imitations of the antique. On 
this account it is hardly likely to be attractive to schoolboys, who 
have generally had a surfeit of classical characters and expect 
something more amusing and life-like when they turn to the study 
of . living language. 


There is no royal road to getting such a knowledge. It is the 
result of 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


oi present Duke of Broglie explains ina brief preface what may 
be expected from his father’s—Duke Victor's—Souvenirs (1). 
Begun late, and com only at odd moments, they hardly, it 
seems, went beyond the Revolution of 1830—that is to say, they 
stopped short of the period of the author's chief political activity 
and importance, Still we must be thankful for what we can get, 
and the present instalment, which runs from Duke Victor’s earliest 
reminiscences to the winter of 1817, is both very interesting in 
itself and of good promise for the future. It opens just a hundred 
and one years ago, when “ Broglie the War-god,” the writer's 
grandfather, was sulking—a stately sulk of ancien régime grandeur 
—with the Court, and had not yet been summoned back from his 
estates to the disastrous task of applying “ coercion” in the always 
hopeless disadvantage of acting under a Government that does not 
dare coerce. The old Marshal at least lived and died true to his 
order; his son, Duke Victor's father and the present Duke Albert's 
grandfather, died on the guillotine, not as a Royalist. pure and 
simple, bat after endeavouring at those fatal “ transactions” with the 
Republic which ought to be a final warning to all palterers with 
democracy. His wife had a narrow escape of the same fate, and 
for a time the Broglie future looked but black. Mme. de Broglie, 
however, made a fortunate second marriage, and after Thermidor, 
her son had the exceptional good luck to recover the forfeited 
estates. He was brought up to a discreet toleration, if not a facile 
acceptance, of whatsoever powers were, and under the Empire held 
subordinate Government posts—a fact which, though it does not do 
to be uncharitable, gives a rather insincere flavour to his anti- 
Bonapartist flings. It was perhaps not incumbent on M. le Duc 
de Broglie to ride the high horse and shake the dust of tyrant- 
governed France from off his feet; but he surely need not have 
taken the tyrant’s pay. However, no doubt Napoleon was a diffi- 
cult person to manage. A very curious story is told here (though 
only at secondhand) of his rage with an engineer officer w 
leaded that certain operations involving the pulling down of 
ouses, &c., would cause great suffering without any very obvious 
military need or gain. The Emperor stamped up and down 
the room repeating, “Quand on est ingénieur on doit étre in- 
génieur,” winding up with an “ Et quand on est ingénieur, 
on doit étre sans pitié!” Yet it is fair to say that he did not 
finally insist on the orders. Another good story may be, for 
the credit of the English navy, untrue or garbled. A cer- 
tain M. de Montrond was half-prisoner, half-guest (pending 
Admiralty instructions) on board Lord Keith's flagship. One 
day at the Adwmiral’s table (charity hopes it was a lo 
one and that Keith forgot Montrond’s presence) the host lai 
down the rather sweeping proposition that “ all Frenchmen without 
exception were rascals.” Whereat the undaunted Gaul replied, or 
told M. de Broglie that he replied, “ Et moi, Monsieur, je soutiens 
que tous les Anglais sont des gens comme il faut ; cependant je fais 
mes exceptions.” Much less pointedly told, but still more in- 
teresting in itself, is an extraordinary story how Benjamin Constant, 
sceptic of sceptics, once confided to Duke Victor that he had 
tried to raise the devil. But the writer obviously did not like 
Constant, and here, as in some other cases, his connexion with 
Mme. de Staél and the bias consequent thereon must be allowed 
for. What we have said, however, will probably suffice to 
convince the reader that the book is of no small interest. It is 
as well written as a book by an Academician, even an aristocratic 
and political Academician, ought to be, and is a remarkable addition 
to the titles to fame of a very remarkable family, 
M. Armand Beyra (2) has entered into a rather dangerous com- 
—- with, at least, two very redoubtable competitors, Richard 
Monroy and Théo-Critt ; but he has had the wit to give his book 
a different turn from theirs by affecting, at least to a great extent, 
the roman honnéte, In the not very easy task of marrying this to 
the roman militaire he has had a very fair success. Un homme 
aimé (3) was also a very dirty scoundrel, besides which he was a 
famous singer. The fortunes, or rather misfortunes, of the girl 
who was unlucky enough to fall in love with him and of her good 
brother Claude are well told by the author. Chiynon dor (4), 
with its suspicion of —— and its pictures of the shady 
fastness of Parisian life, is not, we frankly confess, the kind of 
book we care for at all. Neither is L’impossible (5), with some ex- 
tremely blue-blooded personages and a flavour of unhealthy romance, 
Very much better is Maitre Duchesnois (6), giving what has not 
often been given before, a sketch of French avocat life, with i 
in English eyes, odd interviews with clients in the | 
counsel's drawing-room, its speeches to the gallery, and so forth, 
The author of Le loup dans ia bergerie (7) assures us that it is 
an entirely true story. It would be an exaggeration to say that 
this statement robs it of all interest. But it robs it of a great 
deal, and the skill of the narrator is not equal to making up 
the difference. Princess Cantacuzéne-Altieri has improved on 
her former work in Jréne (8). The sketch of Pierre Miraldi, 


(1) Souvenirs du feu Due de Broglie. Tomer. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(2) Mademoiselle Providence. Par A, Beyra. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(3) Un homme aimé, Par J. Berr de Turigue. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(4) Chignon dor. Par Edouard Ducret. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(5) L’impossible, Par Etincelle. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(6) Maitre Duchesnois. Par G. Steiger. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 


(7) Le loup dans ja bergerie. Par A. Destournelles. Paris: Perrin. 
Iréne. Parla Princesse Olga Cantacuzéne-Altieri. Paris: Calmann- 
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extracts from various prose writers. By “ Unseen” is meant un- 
prepared translation. The book has been compiled to serve as an | M 
aid in acquiring facility in translating at sight without the help of | 
& dictionary, which is required in all competitive examinations. ; 
That this exercise is so much in favour with examiners is simply \ 
because it is the best test for finding out whether a candidate 
really knows ‘the language or has been merely crammed. No one | 
Can turn at sight a passage in a foreign language irto his own, | 
unless he has a thorough practical knowledge of that language. 
© books as are given in this selection cannot serve as substitutes 
for the books themselves, and only tend to lull the student into 
that fatal sense of security which half-knowledge too often gives. | 
_ German Poetry for Schools is a collection of all the usual stock | ' 
Pieces in fayour for committing to memory, compiled by two | 
assistant-masters at the Charterhouse. Learning by rote is cer- | —— 
tainly the most effective means of gaining familiarity with a 
foreign language ; and poetry, on account of the rhyme, is more iW 
easily remembered than prose, especially by beginners. As the 
Pieces in this volume are short, written in easy metre, and each [| 
embodying a well-marked motif, they ought to be learned and 
Tetained in the memory without much trouble, 
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who combines yachting with trade, abduction, and occasionally 
smuggling, will be quite a revelation to many English yachts- 
men, while his discomfiture by an ingenious Greek papa when he 
is planning the third amusement on the list deprives the lesson of 
immorality. On the other hand, “ Forsan” (9) has followed the 
singular mania already once referred to, of announcing an “ histoire 
vraie,” and in writing it has hardly kept such promise as Les tncer- 
titudes de Livia gave. On the other hand, Le petit marquts(10), and 
another story, Le peintre de fleurs, which makes up the volume, 
are very pleasantly written stories of the kind which may be given 
to the young n without fear of consequences to her cheeks, 
This can hardly be said of the stories composing Mademoiselle 
Corvin (11), though there is no great harm in them. M. George 
Japy (12) has a pleasant wit and a keen appreciation of the 
present rotten state of things in France. His book is satisfactory 
enough to make us point out to him a very puzzling misprint on 
p- 213, where Placide, the name of a servant, is put for Patrice, 
the name of a prince. Count Tolstoi's novels have been much 
talked of recently, for causes literary and extra-literary. In the 
translation of Katia (13) readers have another put before them in 
a generally accessible form. 

We must also notice, and may strongly commend and recommend, 
the new and cheap edition of Tartarin sur les Alpes (14), where, for 
three francs and a half, the illustrations are most surprisingly well 
repeated, and the whole becomes pocketable. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ORD WOLSELEY’S Soldier’s Pocket-Book for Field Service 
(Macmillan) will be welcomed in its fifth edition by many 
civilian as well as military readers. The descriptions of the 
arrangements for the Nile Expedition are interesting, if not plea- 
sant; and, as they are presumably intended for soldiers only, it 
would be out of place to criticize them from any other point of 
view. Lord Wolseley, however, in expressing himself as very 
impatient of advice, shows where even the ignorant critic can put 
his finger on a weakness. “Beware,” says Lord Wolseley, “of 
theorists and of the ordinary unintelligent traveller who is entirely 
devoid of military ideas. I can safely say that had | listened to 
the ‘ Gentleman who knows the country well,’ no military enter- 
prise that I have had in my time, either to plan or to carry out 
myself, could ever have succeeded.” Officers will approve and 
civilians disapprove of these views; and, in truth, they seem 
rather dangerous teaching. Take, for example, the Suez Canal 
expedition. Any one who knew the country about Ismailia even 
slightly could have shown the general where and how he might 
have encamped safely ; as it was, the deaths from fever, which 
should not have been more than at home, were more than the 
deaths from wounds. It is, however, an ungrateful task to find 
fault with a book which, when all is said and done, will remain 
to prove that military genius is not yet extinct in England. 

An anonymous writer has published Warm Corners in Egypt 
(Remington), a light and pleasant book of adventures and obser- 
vations which should be read with the Soldier's Pocket-Book fresh 
in our minds. The author was at the bombardment of the forts 
of Alexandria, undertook sanitary work during the cholera scare, 
and spent some time at Suakin in the height of the war. The 
style is easy, and the print large; the author is not pedantic— 
especially in his spelling of Arabic words—and there is an air of 
simplicity and reality about the book which greatly enhances a 
reader's 

Debrett’s % Baronetage, and Knightage (Dean & Son) is 
edited by Dr. R. H. Mair for the year 1886, and is wonderfully 
“up to time.” It forms, with its 1,400 cuts of armorial bearings, 
a handsome and really useful book of reference. The most note- 
worthy part is that which deals with the inferior ranks of the 
various orders under the somewhat strange name of “The Com- 

ionage,” in which we have information, so far as we can test 
t, both accurate and minute. The House of Commons and the 
Judicial Bench are dealt with in a separate volume, in which the 
arms of most of the members are engraved, but without the 
heraldic descriptions. The mere fact that the present House 
contains the largest number of people of inferior rank, and, still 
more, of inferior note, that ever assembled at St. Stephen's males 
the record of what is likely to prove a very short-lived Parliament 
of unusual value, not only for the identification of names hitherto 
unknown, but also for reference after many of them have returned 
to their pristine obscurity and the “ pastoral pursuits,” as the 
compiler delicately terms it, from which they emerged all too soon 
for their country’s good. 

The second edition of the Memoirs and Papers of Sir Thomas 
Munro has been published at Madras by Messrs. Higginbotham & 
Co. in a single volume of more than six hundred closely printed 

The new volume of Mr. Sparkes’s Fine Art Library (Cassell & 
Co.) is a translation by Mr. J. H. Wright of M. Maxime Collignon’s 


(9) La Duchesse Ghislaine. Par “¥orsan.” Paris: Ollendorff. 
(10) Le petit marquis. Par Willia. Paris: Perrin. 

(11) Mademoiselle Corvin. Par J. Fusco, Paris: Ollendorff. 

(12) L’éducation dun'mari. Par G. Japy. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(13) Katia, Par le Comte Léon Tolstoi. Paris: Perrin. 


Manual of Greek It is fully illustrated with cuts; 
but, as the author is a Frenchman and the translator an American 
rofessor, we note the omission of many very necessary pieces in 
Fenglish museums, and a neglect of references to English collections 
in general. There is a chapter on the Tanagra terra-cottas, for 
example, in which we have been able to find no mention of the 
numerous and unrivalled specimens in the British Museum. On 
the whole, however, this is a pretty book, and is made more useful 
by the very complete index, with a separate list of Greek words 
used in the text. 
Historie Boys, by E. 8. Brooks (Blackie), is better illustrated 
than most of the books for young people now issued. Studies of 
the early life of men who became great are often useful to boys as 
encouragements in work and well-doing ; but in an English book, 
even though apparently of American origin, we should expect a 
bose — about eminent Englishmen than the one chapter on 

enry V. 

Macfarlane’s Life of the Duke of Wellington has appeared in 
Routledge’s World Library, with an introduction by Mr. Haweis, 
the editor of the series, 

We have delayed for some considerable period the notice of Mr, 
Sydney Buxton’s Imperial Parliament Sertes (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Oo.), in hopes that it might justify itself. That hope has 
vanished. Whether it is possible to write a series of very brief 
— handbooks on contested questions of any real value may 

doubted. But when such a series includes such numbers as 
Local Option, put into the hands of Messrs. Caine, Hoyle, and 
Burns; as Disestablishment, put into those of Messrs. Richard and 
Carvell Williams ; as Leasehold Enfranchisement, put into those 
of Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. R. T. Reid, the thing becomes a farce, 
We do not blame the publishers for employing Radical hands only 
on such subjects; we do not wish to see Tory pamphlets written 
to meet them. But the names which we have mentioned are suf- 
ficient to show that the “ judicial spirit” of which the prospectus 
talks may be whistled for but will not come. Nor do those 
numbers of the series which are not quite so flagrantly partisan 
redeem it, 
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